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THE GANG PROBLEM IN AMERICA: 
FORMULATING AN EFFECTIVE FEDERAL 
RESPONSE 



WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1994 

U.S. Senate, 

SrBCOMMITTEE ON JUVENII.E JUSTICE, 

COMMHTEE ON THE JrDlCI.\jn\ 

Washingtofu DC, 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:30 a.m., in room 
226, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Herb Kohl presiding. 
Also present: Senator Cohen. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. HERBERT KOHL, A U.S, 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 

Senator KOHL. Good morning. This hearing will come to order. 

The American people are by now familiar with the figures reflect- 
ing an enormous rise in juvenile crime and violence throughout our 
country. Too many of our young people are killing and being killed 
and breeding fear among all the honest people who try to walk our 
streets. Throughout the United States, gangs have much to do wiih 
all of this. ^ ■ . . 

As you can observe from the chart, 30 years ago, only 23 Amer- 
ican cities reported gang activity. Today, more than 700 cities re- 
port gang activity across the country; in big cities, small cities, and 
in rural areas. This chart, for example, chart number 2, indicates 
that more than 340 cities with populations of 10,000 to 50,000 now 
report considerable gang activity. Studies confirm that more than 
400 000 young people across our counti-y belong to gangs and that 
gangs are responsible for more than 2,000 murders nationwide 
every year. 

The fact is that gangs have made a bad juvenile crime problem 
even worse. They empower, in exactly the wrong way, hard-core ju- 
venile offenders,'^by giving them legions of supporters. They act as 
insidious, anti-social magnets, pulling our young people into a life 
of delinquency, and they teach a perverse lesson, that the path to 
respect lies in embracing crime and violence. 

A generation ago, gangs rumbled with their fists, and today they 
deal crack and carry guns. We are told by police that gang mem- 
bers are recruiting young people to leave their real families and 
live with gang families in gang houses. 

Not too long ago, the Federal Government believed that street 
crime was not its business, but today, we recognize that violent 
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gang crime is a national problem and one that we must do our 
share to address. 

There are clearly two sides to this problem, the first is law en- 
forcement and corrections. Gang members have no respect for the 
police or the law, largely because of the revolving door of our juve- 
nile justice system. This must change. Protecting the peace and 
tranquility of our streets and communities is government's first re- 
sponsibility at ail levels. Enforcing the peace means communicating 
to gang members that their punishment will be firm and certain 
if they break the law' and traffic in terror. 

Even more, we must couple firm, certain punishment with cor- 
rections programs that promote responsibility and life skills, so 
that juvenile offenders are given a real chance to avoid returning 
to a life of gangs and crime. 

Second, we need to contest gangs for the hearts and minds of our 
young people. We need to give them something constructive to say 
yes to. 

Today's hearing is convened to discuss how to ensure that our 
scarce resources are put to effective use. Of course, we cannot 
eliminate gang violence overnight, or anytime soon, for that matter, 
but neither should we lose hope. Gang-related murders were down 
17 percent in Los Angeles last year, and perhaps we will be able 
to report similar figures in other cities soon, if we all do our part. 

Indeed, if we work together with State and local law enforce- 
ment, the corrections institutions, and dedicated youth agencies, 
we can be more confident that our tomorrows will be less violent 
and fearful than today, and that years from now, many young 
adults will thank us for investing in their future, for guiding them 
with a firm but caring hand, and for showing them a better wav. 

Senator Cohen? 

Senator Cohkn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a prepared statement I would like to submit for the 
record. I will try to be brief since two of our distinguished col- 
leagues are here, two more may be joining us, and at least two 
panels of witnesses are waiting to speak. 

As you pointed out; the nation is caught in the grip of fear. Vio- 
lent acts today are so commonplace that one of our colleagues. Sen- 
ator Moynihan, has written about "defining deviancy down.'' As he 
has pointed out, we have become accustomed to a^ level of crime 
that just a few short decades ago would have shocked us. 

Gangs are spreading from California to the State of Washington, 
from Florida all the way to Maine. There is a perception that 
Maine is a State of pastoral calm and tranquility where no gangs 
exist. That is contrary to the facts. 

We had a lieutenant, Mark Dion, who was scheduled to testify 
this morning, but unfortunately the weather has precluded him 
from coming. It is the weather in Washington, not the weather in 
Maine, that is preventing him from coming. 

I Laughter). 

He would have pointed out that wc have problem.^ in Main(\ par- 
ticularly, in Portland, with the rise of skinheads or neo-Nazi.^, who 
neat up and take advantage of minorities. 

All of us can point to the root causes of crime and why young 
people join gangs— the disintegration of the familv, the reduced in- 
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fluence or perhaps even the nonexistence of the church, poverty, a 
lack of opportunity, alcohol and drugs, the need for protection and 
respect, and a deep-seated racism that continues to exist in this 
country. All of that is involved. ^ . u • u 

The real questions are what can be done about it and what is the 
Federal role in combating juvenile participation in gangs? Should 
we, for example, give up on the hard-core members and concentrate 
on those who are on the fringe? What programs are the most effec- 
tive, prevention, intervention, counseling, education and job train- 
ing, community-based programs? By working and negotiating with 
gangs, are we, either institutionalizing them or legitimizing them? 
Can get to the members and hopefully steer them in a more so- 
cially productive way? 

These are the kinds of questions we hope to ask our two panels, 
and with that, Mr. Chairman, I would ask that my statement be 
included in the record. I welcome our colleagues here today to tes- 
tify- Ml 

Senator KOHL. Thank you, Senator Cohen. Your statement will 

be included in the record. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Cohen was not available at 
press time.] 

As you point out, we have three of our colleagues with us today. 
Senator Hatch of Utah, Senator Dodd of Connecticut, and Senator 
Campbell of Colorado. All have taken a special interest in crime 
and in the problems that afflict our young people. 

Senator Hatch olayed a critical role in putting together the com- 
prehensive bipartisan crime bill that passed the Senate just a 
month or two ago. , . , o 

Senator Dodd has provided important leadership in the benate 
on gang issues, as chair of the Subcommitteii on Children, Fami- 
lies, Drugs, and Alcoholism. 

And finally. Senator Campbell has taken a special interest in 
gang problems in Colorado, working closely with youth agencies 
and gang intervention programs in Denver and elsewhere. 

Gentlemen, we welcome you here this morning and we look for- 
ward to hearing your testimony. 

Senator Hatch? 

STATEMENT OF HON. ORRIN G, HATCH, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF UTAH 
Senator Hatch. Thank you, iMr. Chairman and Senator Cohen. 
We appreciate your leadership in this area and appreciate all that 
you do on this committee in the best interests of families and 
youth. 

I am honored to be here with my colleagues, both of whom are 
leaders in this area, and I appreciate their testimony in advance. 

I want to commend the Juvenile Justice Subcommittee for its ex- 
amination of the growing problem of gang violence in America. One 
of my purposes here today is to make clear that the gang problem 
has long since spread beyond our largest populated centers. Once 
thought' to hv a probleni only of our nation'' very largest urban 
areas, gangs have invaded smaller cities. 

Salt Lake City, UT, for instance, is besot with them. According 
to the Salt Lake Area Gang Project, and tlioy do progress reports— 
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and this is the multi-jurisdictional gang suppression and diversion 
unit task force created to fight gang crime in the Salt Lake City 
area--there are at least 241 identified gangs in our region with 
over 1,900 members. 

In 1992, there were 1,741 gang-related offenses in the Salt Lake 
City region. In 1993. that figure jumped to 5,478 crimes. As you 
can see, the number of gangs in 1992 were 185. and in 1993, 241. 
The number of gang members jumped from 1.438 in 1992 to 1,978. 

Again, the number of gang-related crimes jumped in just 1 year 
from 1,741 to 5,478. This is important because 5.478 crimes in 1 
year including several murders, kidnappings, major drug felonies 
120 drive-by shootings and more than 200 weapons offenses like 
Senator Cohen said, this is hitting all of our areas. This is in Salt 
Lake City. This is not in one of the larger crime-fraught urban 
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WTiat IS especially disheartening is that juveniles account for 35 
percent of gang membership. A recent case epitomizes the tragedv 
and menace of violent juveniles. 

Last Thursday, 38-year-oId Roland Zahorka stopped bv a Salt 
Lake City gas station to use a pay phone. When he approached the 
phone, tvyo suspected gang members ordered him not to use the 
phone. When he ignored their instruction, one of the gang mem- 
bers, a reported 16-year-oId. shot Mr. Zahorka in the chest at 
point-blank range and killed him. The suspect reportediv has a 
long gang-related record, including a conviction for a drive-bv 
shooting last fall. 

All Utahans share the same sense of anger and outrage that 
senseless acts like the murder of Roland Zahorka generate. We also 
share a strong resolve to address the problem of juvenile gang vio- 
lence We need to steer young people away from gang involvement, 
and 1 nave fought for the passage of programs, as have others, that 
1 believe will make a difference. 

In fact, the Senate crime bill contains several programs that tar- 
get at-risk youth, including $400 million for youth services and su- 
per\'ision grants, $100 million for youth Olympic centers. SlOO mil- 

u ^o^^i^^^^n^^^ ^^^^ trafficking and gang prevention grants, an- 
other S50 million in youth development centers, and $70 million for 
gang resistance education and training projects. 

Despite these important inter\'ention and prevention programs 
we must also recognize that there are some juveniles who refuse 
to learn any other way but through tough punishment.^. There is 
an epidenriic of serious juvenile violence which has its grip on our 
nation s cities. Good will and prevention programs alone will do lit- 
tle to thwart its spread. 

That is why Senator Dole. Senator Brown, and I offered our gang 
amendment to the crime bill. While it ensures continued funding 
for anti-gang lnter^'ention projects, like the Salt Lake Area Gang 
Project, and beefs up prevention efforts, it also includes a provision 
providing for the powerful arm of the Federal Government to be 
made available to State and local law enforcement agencies to help 
combat gang violence. 

Our amendment makes it a Federal offense to engage in gani^- 
related crime and subjects gang members to tough mandatory min- 
imum penalties. Our amendment also provides $100 million for ad- 



dit'onal Federal prosecutors who will be assigned to prosecute gang 
violence. These additional prosecutors will make implementation ot 
this gang measure a reality. . , ... 

Mr Chairman, I am concerned that this aspect of the crime bill 
may be gutted by the other body or when we go to conference. 
Those who oppose the Senate anti-gang provision argues that this 
amendment unnecessarily federalizes matters that are better left to 
the States. Yet, I can think of no area where there is a greater fed- 
eral interest than in assisting the States in the prosecution and in- 
carceration of violent offenders, and especially those who lead 
young people into this type of activity. 

This is especially true given much of the gangs and firearms use 
by gangs in States like Utah, because a lot of those cross State 
lines. As well, gangs not only traffic in interstate contraband, their 
networks are interstate as well. Coit 
For example, in Midvale, a small city on the outskirts of bait 
Lake City, law enforcement officials recently conducted a sting that 
uncovered an interstate gang network trafficking in stolen cars. 
The cars were being broken down in several States, including 
Utah, and the parts were shipped through Texas to Mexico. Clear- 
ly, gangs and their contraband that they traffic in are not limited 
by State boundaries. 

I wanted to take this opportunity to stress that while we need 
a balanced approach involving both prevention of gang violence and 
law enforcement and punishment, the Federal Government does 
have an important role to play in both elements of this approach 
I would like to just show you the second chart. The first chart 
shows how gang and gang-related crimes have grown in just 1 
year. The second chart shows Utah gang members by age as ot the 
year end of 1993. As you can see, that is dramatic as well. You will 
notice it starts as low as 10 years and goes up as high as 3o years, 
and perhaps even more than that in some isolated cases. But as 
a general rule, this is a good illustration of the age of gang mem- 
bers who are involved in gang activity in Utah. 

I want to thank you for this opportunity to testify. I appreciate 
your holding these hearings and I hope that we can get a lot ot 
backing for what we have done in the Senate crime Dili. 
Senator KOIIL. We thank you very much, Set>ator Hatch. 
Senator Hatch. If you will forgive me, I am due in Finance and 
also in Labor, so if you will excuse me, I think I had better run. 
Senator KOHL. Thank you again for coming. 
Senator HatC}1. Thank you very much. 

Senator Cohen. 1 had some very lough questions to ask you. 
Senator Hatch. 

Senator Hatch. I would be happy to stay. 

Senator Cohen. We noticed he was running off 

Senator Hatch. I figured that Senator Cohen was going to ask 
me a tough question, so 1 had better get going now. 

I Laughter. 1 „, . , , 

Senator KOHl,. I would like to call now on Senator ( hns Uodd 

from Connecticut. 



STATEMENT OF HON. CHRISTOPHER J. DODD, A U.S. SENATOR 
FilOM THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT 

Senator DODD Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I. appre- 
ciate iinmensely tne opportunity you are providing us here to share 
some thoughts with you about what we are trying to do in somt 
fr.°Hoina''h' ^""^"{'"ees^ Hopefully, we will compliment what you 
are domg here in this subcommittee. 

It IS a unique pleasure to appear before you. My father chaired 
this subcommittee when he was a member of this body and 1 eld 
some mteresting hearings 35 years ago on gangs and violence n 
television and so forth. It seems as though as time goes by the 
prob ems don't seem to change that much So it is a special per 
sonal honor, as well, to be before you and Senator Cohen 
.nH K if we wanted to forget the problem of killing 

and being killed and the question of youth violence, the mornini 
newspapers wouldn't allow us to do so. As I was prepkring this te" 
timony for this hearing, I received word that Danielle Monioue 
Taft, a 7-month-old baby girl in New Haven, CT, died in her S 

SsVreviafdlysSr^" '''' " '-^'^ '"^ ^P-'-"' 

This happened, I would point out, the day after she had said her 
t ; TtSt 15''" """f grandmother was also shot in 

m A i""^^ paralyzed for life. There is significant evi- 

i.nt fP.^^"l^t>"" °" the part of the New Haven Police Depar - 
ment that this was a gang-related killing J^ufjari 

rhis IS only the latest, and possibly most heart-wrenching, exam- 
ple of the scourge of youth violence that has afflicted nearW eve?v 
corner of our nation. Senator Cohen has said it well. There is no 
area of our nation that is immune from this any longer. As you all 
know, much of -his violence is the result of gan'gs There is S wav 
you can avoid that conclusion. 'Bs>. mere is no way 

timfy Vietnam Veterans' Memorial commemorates the vic- 
tims of a previous youthful generation's war, we could easily con- 
struct a similar memorial filled with the names of victims of thi- 
.voung generation's Vietnam-youth violence. The roster on such a 

wmX'r' ^""S' Chairman, and workmen 

^ould have to be constantly on hand to chisel in a new name every 

DanielleV.ff-'^' ^ ^T'-J""'' ^^ey would have added 

Danielle lafts name to that wall. 

Last fall, Mr. Chairman, they would have added the name of a 

1 / -year-old MigiAel DeJesus, who was gunned down on the stept 

of New Britain High School, in New Bntain CT. at 7 a m in ifc 

presence of the entire student body 

^^^h "T""^'' S'^/y would have had to chisel the name of Launice 
Smith, a 4-year-old shot to death as she watched a pick-up football 
giJme at a schoo playground just several blocks from where we are 
meeting m the U.S. Senate this morning 

These are not isolated examples. They are emblematic of a wide- 

a Minst the young is the linchpin to the entire crime problem in 
. Iv r"'7- show that the adult homicide rate L a ti 

a ly s owed m recent year.s, but that decline has been entirely ofiiet 
by a dramatic up.swing in youth homicides. " 
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In fact, just over the last 3 years, the 15- to 24-year-old age 
group has attained a dubious distinction. It has the highest homi- 
cide victim rate in the nation. Murder is now the leading cause ot 
death for both white and African American teenage boys 

Younger children are not immune from this igue. Homicide is 
the third leading cause of death fo^ elementary and middle school 
children ages 5 to 14. In the words of Marian Wright Edelman, the 
crisis of children having children has been eclipsed by the greater 
crisis of children killing children. 

When confronted with this crisis, there is a natural tendency to 
get tough and I believe there is an appropriate place for that. We 
should put more police officers on the streets to catch criminals ac- 
cording to this logic, and we should build more prisons to keep 
them locked up. This is the philosophy that underpins much of the 
Senate crime bill. ^ . , ^ • ^ 

I would point out as an aside, just to emphasize that point, Mr. 
Chairman and Senator Cohen, that the police in New Haven took 
about 20 members of a youth gang called Jungle Boys off the street 
and denied them parole. The violent crime in New Haven as a re- 
sult of isolating 20 individuals in that city declined a 50 percent^ 
I think we need to ask any principal in this country, if you could 
remove ten of these children from the school, what would it do to 
the climate? Most of tliem would tell you it would dramatically 
change the situation. . 

I don't like saying that. I am not even suggesting that nec- 
essarily as an alternative, but we have to start thinking in those 
terms 'that there are a handful of people who are really creating 
most of the problem. In fact, the FBI will tell you that 10 percent 
of the violent criminals perpetrate 90 percent of the violent crime 
in this country. So we come to the conclusion that in sonie cases, 
wc just have to remove some of these people as a way of dealing 
with the problem. . . o u 

But that is not le only answer, in my view, and Senator C.ohen 
properly asked, wj it can we do? What constructive things can we 
do? 

i see the arrest and incarceration side as an important element 
but it certainly is an incomplete answer. If punishment alone could 
solve the problem, it would have disappeared, in my view, a long 
time ago We have the highest incarceration rate in the industri- 
alized world, but our violent crime rate remains also one of the 

highest. J 

That is why I authored the ounce of prevention amendment to 
the Senate crime bill. 1 was joined in this effort by a number of our 
colleagues including Senators Domenici, Bradley, Danforth, and 
Senator Bob Korrey. This program, Mr. Chairman, would provide 
'support for those out on the front lines in our battle to rescue 
young people from crime and to give them an alternative to gangs 
before they get involved in the process. , , 

The ounce of prevention program would not tell communities how 
to help their voung people. Thcv already know how to do it. Ounce 
of prevention would not hand down edicts from on high. In our 
view that would be counterproductive. The ounce of prevention 
program would not impose a Washington-style solution on Milwau- 
kee WI or Bridgeport. CT. That would not work, either. 
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Instead, the ounce of prevention idea would mal^e resources 
available to people who already know what to do with them I am 
talking about boys' and girls' clubs, YMCA's, schools, and parent 
groups. These organizations have already succeeded in providing 
positive alternatives to thousands of young people so they never be- 
come susceptible to the false allure of gangs in the streets. With 
the kind of help that would come with the ounce of prevention 
they would be able to help thousands more. 

It costs roughly $500 a year for a good after-school program per 
child. J5500 a year. It costs $25,000 to $30,000 in my State to keep 
a person locked up each year. It seems to me the modest invest- 
ment in trying to come up with some alternative idea for these 
young people is well worth making. 

Tlie ounce of prevention was taking one ounce of the crime bill 
for prevention. That is where the notion came from. 

The ounce of prevention program would dedicate $75 million to 
after-school and summer youth programs conducted in safe and se- 
cure settings by positive adult role models. The legislation also 
calls for the creation of an "Ounce of Prevention Council" to bring 
together a number of Cabinet members. 

Very basically, the idea here is that these non-governmental, 
community-based organizations would be able to apply directly at 
a one-stop place in Washington, a council made up of representa- 
tives from all of the appropriate agencies, so they wouldn't have to 
through seven grant applications to tn^' and get some assistance, 
ihey dont hvive to have the resources to go back through the State 
or even the local governmental bodies if they prove their bona 
tule.s. So you get the maximum effect of that dollar coming back to 
the community groups. 

\\\' met with community groups from Oakland and Chicago and 
Detroit and Boston and New York. They have some very successful 
and creative ideas. They lack resources, and it is frustrating for 
them to have to go through the bureaucratic process of getting 
•some of these resources that I think all of us would like to see 
channel their ways back to these groups. 

So that is the idea and the concept behind this. It is not nec- 
essarily going to solve all the problem, but we have been convinced, 
based on sur\-eys that have been done, that well organized after- 
>ch()ol programs, summer programs, can offer young people an al- 
ternative to which they are naturally going to gravitate. 

Gangs provide a place where young people can go to commu- 
nicate with one another. It is a safe place, as they see it. Obviously, 
it turns out to be quite the opposite. If we can provide alternatives 
to that, then I think we have as much of a chance of attracting a 
young person in the absence of that alternative who will end up in 
the^ streets or end up a statistic. 

Kven though we have adopted this already in our own bill, there 
\» a strong opportunity for us here to urge the other body, as well 
to move in that general area and to ask for the administration's 
Mippoil as well. 

La.st 1 would just point out that according to the latest Chil- 
dren > Defense Fund/Xewsweek survey, parents see after-school 
programs as the most effective way to cut crime, in fact, more so 
than even putting more police on the streets. 
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Again, I thank you for giving us a chance to highlight that par> 
ticular effort that we adopted in the Senate. 1 urge that the House 
move in a similar direction. , , . , , . j- 

Again I emphasize the point that I thmk apprehension, adju- 
dication' and incarceration certainly have value, but it is an incom- 
plete answer. If we can catch the problem before it ends up m the 
system then, of course, we can save tremendous dollars and. ot 
course, save valuable and important lives for this nation as well. 
I thank vou for listening. . jj r ^; 

Senator KOHL. We thank you very much. Senator Dodd, tor giv- 
ing us the benefit today of your long interest, history, and experi- 
ence as well as many great ideas that you have with respect to 
dealing with this problem of youth gang violence. VVe appreciate 
your coming here today. 

Senator DODB. Thank you very much, Mr Chairman. 
Senator KOHL. Senator Campbell from Colorado? 

STATEMENl^ OF HON. BEN NIGHTHORSE CAMPBELL, A U,S, 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 

Senator Campbell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am honored co 
be here with Senator Dodd and Senator Hatch, who ^^ave had much 
more experience than I have in working on crime-related bills. 

I thought I would come, however, and speak just from personal 
experiences. I often think I am at least one of the very few in this 
body who has been on all four sides of the law. r f ki 

As a youngster, I was on the wrong side and in a lot ot trouDle, 
running with some tough kids and stealing cars and selling guns 
and doing a lot of the things that now may seem pretty tame but 
clearly a wrong direction as a youngster. I dropped out ot high 
school and if it hadn't been for two things, sports and the military 
semce I probably would have been in a different institution now 

When I came back from the service, I was on the right side. 1 
went to night school and finally got into college and became a po- 
lice major and, in later years, worked as a deputy sheriff in bac- 
ramento, CA. That was the second side. 

The third side was when I was counseling, as a volunteer coun- 
selor in Folsom Prison and ran what was called a halfway house 
for ex-convicts in Sacramento, CA. 

The fourth side, of course, is here, trying to be a lawmaker who 
deals with some of the problems that, I guess as a youngster, 1 
helped to create. , ^ . 

Senator CoHi-N. Some might argue you are back on the wrong 

side again. , , u r 

Senator Campbell. I have had that told to me a number ot 
times, Senator. [Laughter.] , , t a -u 

I have to really agree with Senator Dodd. I sometimes descnbe 
it as a pay now or pay later deal. I know that it is politically popu- 
lar simplv to talk tougher and be tougher, but I am not at all to- 
gether sure that it is smarter It may be tougher, but not smarter. 

Clearly, we have the opponanity of putting resources in young- 
sters or we have the obligation to put them into more prisons. 1 
won't repeat all the numbers, but you are certainly aware, as I am, 
that we have the largest number of people in prisons of any coun- 
try per capita and it £;eems to be going up and up. 
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borne towns have actually become in a posture of competitive bid- 
ding to become the location of a prison because it means ^teadv 
jobs for their community and a steadv tax base To me that i<; a 
rather sad commentary on what America is about, when we te^nd 
to look at other people who have been less fortunate than u- a^ 
something to prey on. to keep in prison, because thev at one time 
preyed on us in the streets. Clearly, it is not the answer. 

I used to live in California during the time when what was called 
Proposition 13 went through, which was reallv a voter revolt 
against taxes, and you are verv well aware of that. In fact we -old 
our ranch in California to the daughter of the gentleman that had 
authored that Proposition 13, a fellow named Jar\'i^ -^t that 
time— that was in the 1970 s^there were roughlv 10.000 member- 
of gangs, hard-core gangs, in Los Angeles. 

A few months ago. I had the opportunitv to fiv on the airplane 
going back to Colorado with a man from the California Youth \u- 
^^^,j;*V-7 ^^^^ "^ynhin 3 years after Proposition 13 had pa^^ed 
m Lalifornia, the gangs in Los Angeles went from 10.000 to 42 000 

I mention that because I know it is verv popular to simply sav 
we are not going to put money into inner-citv programs, whether 
It IS in the stimulus package or perhaps in the midnight basketball 
programs. Those are the kinds of things that are easilv distorted 
and often look like pork spending and wasteful spending of tax- 
payers money. They are tough to defend, but clearlv. thev are 
cneaper than ^26.000 per year to warehouse an inmate for i^fe for 
murder or to nuild cells at $1 million apiece. 1 am ahsoUueiv con- 
vinced that It IS a thing we have to t^et ahead of the cun^e on ' 

Those old gangs, of course, migrated. Thev are all over the place 
no\\. There are Bloods and Crips in everv'citv and Inca Bov=^ m 
even- city in the Lnited States, and some even in .Miiall town-' 

During our last break. I thought I would trv to take a little more 
active participatorv- role in dealing with gangs, and so in Denver 
we have about 7.000 gang members now. up from 700 in fact iu-: 
3 years ago. \\ e just have an explosion of them. 

There ;s a reverend, a man of the cloth, in Colorado h; the nar-e 
ot Leon Kelly. He used to be a gang member. He i.^ an ordained 
minister now. but he still lives in the uanu-invested area- of Den- 
ver. He works regularly with :-73ngs to tnMo straiL'hten ou^ prob- 
lems, try to get them on the rigin .-ide of the ia\\. trv to make them 
productive citizens. 

I spent a good number of times with him because he i- vinuallv 
the only one in Denver, in the hard-core gang area, that the cantos 
will deal with. Everybody else is seen with some suspicion a^^^ kind 
ot an outsider, as you might expect 

I asked Reverend Kelly to set up some meetim:s with L^^nL- lead- 

P J-'T ^-^ ^'^^^ ^ ^""^'^ ^h^"^ deal with them, and 

he did^We met with leaders of Bloods. Cnps, Inca Bov... and sev- 
eral others, too. 

I might lust pass on one ston- of the young man that was called 
Lasy ..loney. Obviously, that nickname was hecau-e hi' thcurl- 
there were ea^^ Nsays to get mone>. He wa> %ears old. and I no- 
ticea With intere.st Senator Hatch's chart here. You notice the num- 
bers drop off at that age group, considerablv at 26 v^ars What that 
doesnt pomt out. however, even though the big number^ of the 
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gang members are in the 14, 15, 16-year age group, the ones they 
are following generally are a little older, in the 20 s, the young-20 s 
or mid-20's. So the numbers decrease, but the leadership value of 
those same people goes up conversely to the numbers. 

Easy was 26 years old and spent eight of his 26 years in sonie 
institution or other. I asked him what he thought were major prob- 
lems that gang members face if they are trying to straighten up 
their lives. He said, well, first of all, once you take a fall— the 
gangs, as you know, they become sort of a surrogate family for 
many youngsters who have come from broken homes or dysfunc- 
tional homes, who don't get sympathy or support or love or many 
things that normally a family would survive, gangs actually have 
filled that gap for some youngsters. It is unfortunate, but that is 
what they tell me. ^ ... ^ 

Easy told me that the first thing that happens is it is sort ot a 
red badge of courage when you go into a lockup and you are doing 
time and there are people in there that you have heard about or 
knew that were ahead of you, a little older on a chronological scale 
who are gang leaders. They actually go in and end up learning how 
to do tougher things from these older, hard-core people that are al- 
ready in the prisons. r , . , i ^ 
I am the first one to tell you that I think there are some that 
are just simply predators that we probably will never be able to re- 
habilitate or never be able to turn around, and I understand the 
need for long-term incarceration of those few. 

He also told me, though, that once he had ser\^ed time he found 
out that when he did get out, he didn't have any skills. He couldn t 
be a carpenter, couldn't be an electrician, couldn't be a plumber be- 
cause he didn't have a chance or opportunity to learn those skills 
on the outside and they sure didn't teach him those skills on the 
inside, and there is just not much market for people that can 
punch out license plates. So that was the second problem. 

The third problem was that whenever he would apply for a job 
he would apply and he would put down on his resume — he would 
try to be honest— he said he was an ex-convict, and that was it. 
Very few companies would take a chance on an ex-convict. 

The fourth thing, of course, was that he was on a permanent 
gang list that is not purged regularly with the Denver police de- 
partment, and I assume most police departments have a gang list. 
When young men get out of prisons, they automatically go on a list 
as people to kind of watch. 

So even a couple of years after he was out of prison and trying 
to be a little more productive, every time he would go to the movie 
or walk down the streets, if he was seen by the police he would be 
rousted and he would be up against the wall, spread eagle, what- 
ever, and they would check him out to see if there were any cur- 
rent warrants on him and a number of things. He found it very dif- 
ficult to even turn his life around because he was assumed once a 
gang member, always a gang member. 

Denver. I might say, just did purge their gang hst recently. 1 
don't know if he is still on it, but there are certainly a number {)f 
people on it that probably shouldn't be now. 

I also had an opportunity to visit one former Inca Boy member 
who was working now, a young man named Chico, I was very 
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pleased with the Uttle company that hired him. It was called Hub- 
cap Annie's, kind of a funny name, but they rehabilitate people as 
well as automobile parts, in this case, rims and hubcaps. It was the 
only job he ever had. He was a hard-core gang member before he 
got that job, I was amazed at how proud he was of himself of hav- 
ing a productive job and the fact that he got a check once a week 
It was a complete turnaround of personality It was his first job, 

Coors Beer also has a program, a major corporation in our State, 
that hires only former ex-convicts in that particular portion of their 
hiring policy. They have many people on a waiting list, but they 
always try to keep a certain number of jobs for people that took a 
fall, to try to help rehabilitate them, 

I think those kinds of programs are tremendously valued and 
very often neglected, but I also think that perhaps what we ought 
to do IS change the tax code here to give those corporations some 
kind ot benefits for taking a chance on trying to straighten peoole s 
lives out. 

It is politically not popular, as you know, to say anything that 
might be in defense of gangs, and I am not trying to defend them 
but I am absolutely convinced that there has to be a better wav to 
do it, *^ 

Through the good support and graces of the Senate pastor some 
gang members were here just recently, as you probably know 
borne of them came into my office, from Los Angeles and Denver 
both. In fact, some of them were with Rev, Kelly, who I mentioned' 
u m^^^ National Prayer Breakfast, where they heard 

Mother Teresa speak, I am sure the upstanding, good people that 
were in that National Cathedral who were sitting side by side with 
those young gang members had no idea they were gang members 
because they were dressed in normal clothing and they weren't 
wearing colors or the bandannas or any of that. They were just 
youngsters, I am sure most people would have thought that, sitting 
next to them, I haven't talked to any of them since they left that 
prayer breakfast, but hopefully they were inspired to do something 
a httle better with their lives, 

The> also were taken over on the House side, where there was 
a hearing such as this where some of them actually testified and 
heard testimony of victims of violent crime that were gang related 
I hope that does some good, too. 

But I know in my heart, as many of my colleagues do that there 
are better ways. 

Secretary Riley was just out to Denver, our Education Secretary 
a few weeks ago, and we visited on high school, called West High 
School, that has a very, very strong sports program. The principal 
there told us that he could identify 150 hard-core gang members 
that were out for sports. In fact, it not only helped their grades 
cut down their activities in the streets, but they were terrific com- 
petitors, too, on football, wrestling, and the other activities that re- 
quired some physical contact. I guess they had a lot of practice in 
the streets. I know that there is hope for those kinds of youngsters 

In any event, Mr. Chairman, I certainly look forward \o working 
with you. I did want to come by and just express a few personal 
insights and personal experiences I had. I want to thank you for 
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the leadership you have shown on this problem we have with 
American gangs. , . • o * 

Senator KOHL. We thank you for coming this morning, Senator 
Campbell. Your background and your experience, your insights are 
reallv valuable to us as we start today with this hearing and as we 
proceed beyond it to get some comprehensive and some efTectiye 
programs going to continue to combat the problem of gang activity 
in our country. , , 

We appreciate your coming. We know you are busy, and you 
don*t have to remain throughout the hearing. 

Senator Campbell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[Prepared statement of Senator Campbell follows:] 

Prepared Statement ok Senator Ben Nighthorse Campbell 

Thank you. Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to address this committee. As you 
know. Mr Chairman, we are experiencing an unprecedented wave of gang formation 
and gang activity in our state of Colorado that is so menacing that society all but 
surrenders certain neighborhoods to gun-toting teens. 

Colorado is not alone. Experts say most urban violence will see a r s e .n >outh 
violence stemming from poverty, lack of educational opportunities, the growing 
number of single-parent families and a proliferation of firearms. , , , 

Add to that a profound demographic change; The children of many baby boomers 
next year enter the 14- to 17-year-old age group. Murders by teens in that group 
rose 124 percent from 1986 to 1991, according to the Department of Justice. 

It is estimated that there are currently 7.000 gang members in Denver, up from 

^'KeVr'Ttor to r 'streets in the gang-infested areas of Denver to meet wi.h 
and listen to several gang members to find out why they got involved in gangs and 
hSw Sit is to leave. Ihey told me that the biggest part o^/he problem is kids 
who are looking for some kind of identity, companionship and affiliation they are 

""""AllWese the solution to gangs and violence can only come through 

self-he p But getting through to these kids is a problem. After listemng to them. 
I shared with Lm my experiences as a kid who frequently found himself in trouble 
with the law and also as a young man employed as a counselor to work with in- 
mates confined at both San Quentin and Folsom prisons. ^h^^V'^'^r^^W nf .oH 
do they move from their current situation to becoming a productive member ot soci- 
ety"? They can see both points, but haven't figured out a strategy for bridging that 

^^f'feel that putting offenders in jail is a priority, but equally important is the abil- 
ity to take a broader approach, focusing on kids and families, court diversion pro- 
grams and prison alternatives. u ♦ t tuir^i, tu^t if 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I know there are no easy answers, but I think that i 
we take the time to listen, we very well may begin to ""d?^*;*^^"^ the proW^^^ 
am committed to finding solutions to gangs and violence and look forward to work- 
ing with your committee on this problem. 

Thank you. 

Senator KOHL. We would like to call our first panel of witnesses 
this morning. It is composed of members of the law enforcement 
«nd corrections communities, and they will provide us with up-to- 
date background on the gang problem. They will also focus on what 
we need to do to combat increasing gang-related crime and to most 
effectively deal with young gang members once they have entered 
the juvenile justice system. , . . k - ^ * 

Our first witness is Mr. James Frier, who is Deputy Assistant 
Director of the FBI. Mr. Frier heads the FBI's Criminal Investiga- 
tive Division, and in that capacity he also supervises the l^bls 
anti-gang efforts. ^ xt- i i u 

We have also with us this morning Sergeant Mike Nichols, who 
is a 20-year veteran of the St. Louis Police Department. Mr. Nich- 
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ols heads the St. Louis Police Department gang squad, and he has 
trained local and Federal law enforcement officials throughout the 
Midwest in anti-gang strategies. 

Finally, we are also pleased to have with us this morning Mr 
Sam Ferranio^-i. Mr. Ferraniola runs the Glen Mills Schools, an in- 
novative juvenile corrections institution whose population consists 
m large part of gang members and other hard-core juvenile offend- 
ers. Mr. Ferraniola's experiences will provide us with important 
guidance for the future. 

We are glad to have you with us this morning, gentlemen. We 
ask that you keep your comments to 5 minutes or less. We will 
enter your full statement in the record. 

We will start with you, Mr. Frier. 

PANEL CONSISTING OF JAMES C. FRIER, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR, FBI, WASHINGTON, DC; SERGEANT MICHAEL 
NICHOLS, ST. LOUIS POLICE DEPARTMENT, ST. LOUIS, MO; 
AND SAM FERRANIOLA, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, GLEN MILLS 
SCHOOLS, CONCORDVILLE, PA 

STATEMENT OF JAMES C. FRIER 

Mr. Frier. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have previously submit- 
ted to this subcommittee a statement, which I request be printed 
in the record in its entirety. I would like to take this opportunity, 
though, to highlight some of the areas from my longer statement 

I appreciate the opportunity to be with you today to speak about 
gangs, gang violence, and the FBI's role in addressing this signifi- 
caiit problem. Despite the rising trends in violence crimes, perhaps 
the greatest concern stems from the alarming increase in the level 
of violence being committed by teenagers in America. 

From 1988 to 1992, violence crimes committed by persons under 
the age of 18 increased by 47 percent, compared to an 18 percent 
increase for those over 18. During this period, persons arrested for 
murder under 18 rose from 1,600 to over 2,400, representing a 50 
percent increase, or almost six times the rate of increase for Ameri- 
cans 18 years old or older. 

Many factors have contributed to the increased incidence of vio- 
lence crimes over the past years, but none more than the rise in 
the number of street gangs and their related violence. In nearly 
every metropolitan area of this country, street gangs are respon- 
sible for a substantial portion of the increase in the crimes of vio- 
lence. These gangs, often drug oriented, pursue their criminal en- 
terprise through an array of brutal crimes, including murder, kid- 
napping, extortion, assault, and robbery. 

Some more commonly-known gangs have become national in 
scope in terms of membership, organizational structure, objectives 
and criminal activity. Some have a national membership number- 
ing as high as 30,000, and includes such groups as Bloods, Crips 
Black Gangster Disciple Nations, Asian gangs, prison Kan^s and 
motorcycle gangs. 

Sonie of these gangs are typically characterized by a structured 
organization and command hierarchy, which is rigidly followed by 
the gang's particular territory, and they will use extensive violence 
to protect their territory. Most often, their primary means of in- 
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come involves trafficking in drugs. However, they may also be m- 
volved in a variety of legitimate and illegitimate business ventures. 

Traditionally, these gangs come from larger metropolitan areas. 
However, as they have begun to proliferate and the competition for 
the drug trade continues to increase, members now relocate to 
other communities throughout the United States to expand their 
markets and increase their profits. , 

This is already happening with drug gangs in the Washington, 
DC area. The spreading influence of the local street gangs is mov- 
ing to surrounding counties and even to rural Virginia and Mar>'- 
land communities. 

FBI investigations confirm the theory that gang migration is 
more extensive than previously suspected. A report published in 
1992 by the Los Angeles District Attorney's office related that 60 
to 70 percent of all crack cocaine distributed in Kansas City origi- 
nated from Los Angeles. These gangs either kept or reestablished 
their organizational ties in order to maintain their source of sup- 
ply. The Kansas City faction of the RoUin' Sixties Crips have been 
documented as distributing cocaine in Kansas, Missouri, Georgia, 
and Colorado. 

In Missouri, the gang problem not only infiltrates the major met- 
ropolitan area, but also reaches smaller communities such as 
Springfield and Columbia. In Kansas, the cities of Topeka and 
Wichita have seen the presence of major distributors of cocaine 
from the Rollin' Sixties in Los Angeles, who are responsible for re- 
cruitment of individuals and their creation of drug distribution net- 
works. ^ nil 

The Atlanta division of the FBI detected an infiux of black gang 
members from the Chicago area that are affiliated with the nation- 
ally-known Black Gangster Disciple Nation. These gang members 
have been identified in Atlanta, Smyrna, and Marietta, GA. The 
migration to Smyrna and Marietta has occurred within the last 
year, and gangs have been identified as recruiting gang members 
at many school districts in the area. 

The FBI currently has 26 field offices with investigations focus- 
ing on either Bloods or Crips, and eight offices focusing on the 
Black Gangster Disciple Nation. These figures alone attest to the 
extent and seriousness of the gang migration problem. 

Despite the size, organization, and national scope of larger gangs, 
there is also an increase in the number of local, non-migrant street 
and drug gangs. These gangs are generally without formal organi- 
zation and typically made up of 15 to 30 members between the 
ages of 14 and 25 who associate on a continual basis. Generally, 
the gang members have grown up together, and the gang will U:)U 
ally take a name, claim a particular territojy or neighborhood, and 
direct its criminal activity against rival gang members and the gen- 
eral poDulation. 

I would now like to highlight some of the major steps taken by 
the FBI to address violent crimes. In January 1992, the FBI an- 
nounced the Safe Streets Initiative, which is designed to promote 
a coordinated effort between each FBI field division and their re- 
spective local counterparts attack street gang and drug-related 
violence and to locate and apprehend fugitives. 
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The FBI has formed task forces, teaming agents with State, local, 
and other Federal law enforcement officers. The primary mission of 
these task forces is to investigate, locate, apprehend, and prosecute 
subjects for serious Federal and State crimes such as gang-related 
violence, bank robbery, armed robbery, kidnapping, murder, and 
extortion. These FBI-sponsored task forces utilize a variety of Fed- 
eral statutes as well as State and local violations. 

We currently have 108 Safe Streets task forces in 51 offices 
throughout the United States. Currently, we have a total of 1,300 
individuals. State, local, and FBI officers who are so involved, and 
our results have been impressive. Within Safe Streets, we have in- 
creased our arrests 84 percent in 1992. This has gone up to 54 per- 
cent above that in 1993. 

We have formulated a national drug strategy and we have en- 
tered into cooperative efforts with the National Drug Intelligence 
Center We are utilizing this intelligence base with the National 
Drug Intelligence Center to focus on our efforts to identify the 
scope and extent of the activities of criminal gangs. 

This concludes my statement. I am certainly available for further 
discussion, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Frier follows:] 

Prkparkh Statkmk.nt of Jamks C. Frikr on Bkhalk of the Criminal 
investigativk division 

Good morning Mr. Chairman, Subcommittee Members, and Staff. My name is Jim 
hner and I am the Deputy Assistant Director in the Criminal Investigative Division 
of the FBI, having responsibility for the organized crime/drug program and the vio- 
lent crimes and major offenders investigative program; I appreciate the opportunity 
to be with you today to speak about gangs, gang violence, and the FBI's role in ad- 
dressing this significant problem. At the outset, I would like to state that we are 
speaking here on behalf of law enforcement agencies around the country, particu- 
larly those thousands of small communities that lack the resources and technical 
expertise to adequately deal with the emerging gangs that are terrorizing our coun- 
try today. 

The number of violent crimes committed each year has continued to escalate, 
f.*^"^ incidence of violent crimes increased by 23 percent across the 

USA. Dunng the same period, the number of murders increased by 15 percent as 
did robbery (24 percent) and aggravated assault (24 percent). 

Despite the rising trends in violent crime, perhaps the greatest concern stems 
from the alarming increase in the level of violence being committed by teenagers 
in America. From 1988 to 1992, violent crimes committed by persons under 18 in- 
creased by 47 percent compared to an 18 percent increase for those over; 18. During 
this penod, persons arrested for murder under 18 rose from 1,634 to 26. represent- 
ing-a 50 percent increase or almost six times the rate of increase for Americans 18 
and older. 

Many factors have contributed to the increased incidence of violent crime over the 
past several years, but none more than the rise in the number of street gangs and 
the related violence. In nearly every metropolitan area of this country, street gangs 
and other loosely knit groups are responsible for a substantial portion of the in- 
crease in crimes of violence. Law enforcement entities have determined that these 
gangs often drug oriented, pursue their criminal enterprise through an array of 
brutal crimes, including murder, kidnapping, extortion, assault and robbery 

For many years the FBI has been actively investigating many of the gangs that 
are more commonly known. These gangs have become national in scope in term«; of 
membership, organizational stnicture. objectives and criminal activity. Some may 
have a national membership numbering as high as 30,000 and would include group^ 
such as the bloods, the crips, the black gangster disciple nation, the Latin kings, 
motorcycle gangs, Asian gangs and various pnson gangs. 

Surveys indicate that the predominance of the gangs have emerged within the 

i?nn A ^Sr^^^ ^^\^Jo^ "^^^^^'^ identified as having gangs in 1982 compared to over 
1 00 identified in 1992. 
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Some of these gangs are not entirely unlike the organized crime groups that you 
have heard about They are typically characterized bv a structured organization and 
a command hierarchy which is rigidly followed within the gangs particular terri- 
tory. They will often be made up of many subgroups or subsets which »^ay l^ave 
their own organization within the subset. They will use extensive violence to protect 
their territory. FBI investigations reveal that often their primary means ot income 
involves trafficking in drugs. In many cases, due to a higfi degree of sophistication 
and organization they may be involved in legitimate business ventures. 

Tra(fitionally these gangs have been based in the larger ":^;:^''°P^l^\^/l^,^!,t^^ 
ever as these gangs have begun to proliferate and competition for the drug trade 
continues to increase, members now relocate to other communities throughout the 
united states to expand their markets and increase their P^ofit^s fr^rn illegal dmg 
trade This is already happening with drup gangs in the Washmgton. U.O., area. 
InvestiRators are discovering the spreading influence of local street gangs m sur- 
rounding counties and even in rural Virginia and Maryland communities. 

Interim results from a study conducted by researchers at the ^niversitj; oJ So^J^h^ 
ern California, entitled "the scope of street gang migration in the U.S establish 
that cang migration is far more extensive than previously suspected, out ot the lyu 
ities^wifh populations over 100,000, 155 (82 percent), cite at least^^"Jf ^^^^^ 
gang migration. Of 1100 cities surveyed with populations of less than ^^^^^^^^^^ 
r50 percent), cite some form of gang migration. 74 percent repor heir first m ja-^ 
tion within the last five years. The final report should be completed in the fall ot 



^^FBl investigations confirm this assessment. The Kansas City Division has identi- 
fied 28 difterent active crips gang sets and 18 different active blood gang sets in 
he Kansa Cft metropolitan arel A report published in 1992 by the Los Angeles 
District Attorney's oftlce related that Kansas City Narcotics Ofticers estimated that 
60-70 percent of all crack cocaine distributed in Kansas City originated in Los An- 
celes While the migration of the bloods and/or cnps who were responsible for these 
di-ues may not always be organizationally motivated, these sang members did, none- 
fhellss mi^ate to Lnsas^tity in part because they coulJ seTl drugs for prices at 
least twice as high as prices in California. These gang members either kept or rees- 
tablished their organizational ties in order to maintain their source of drug supply. 

The Kansas City faction of the "roUin sixties" crips have been documented as dis- 
tributing cocaine in Kansas, Missouri, Georgia and Colorado. In Missouri, the gang 
problem not only infiltrates the major metropolitan area; but also reaches smaller 
communities such as Springfield and Columbia, Missouri. ".J^^^as the cities of 
Topeka and Wichita have seen the presence of a major distributor of cocaine from 
the roUin sixties in Los Angeles who is responsible for the recruitment of individuals 
and creation of a drug distribution network. . i_ r 

The Atlanta division of the FBI detected an influx of black gang members from 
the Chicago, Illinois area that are aftlliated with the nationally known black gang- 
ster disciple nation. These gang members have been identified m Atlanta, Smyrna, 
and Marietta Georgia. The migration to Smyrna and Marietta has occurred within 
the last year 'and gangs have been identified as recruiting gang members at many 
school districts in the area. In the City of Atlanta, the members of the black gang- 
ster disciple nation have formed an alliance, and control significant areas of the city. 

The FBI currently has 26 field offices with investigations focusing on either the 
bloods or the crips. We have eight oftlces that are focusing on the black gangster 
disciple nation. These figures alone attest to the extent and seriousness of the gang 
migration problem. , , i_ * ♦u 

Despite the size and presence of sets of some gangs throughout the country, there 
is also an increase in the number of local, non-migrant street and drug aangs. Ihese 
gangs are generally without formal organization and are typically made up ot Ib- 
30 members between the ages of 14 and 24 who associate on a continuous basis. 
Generallv, the gang members will have grown up together and the gang will usually 
take a name, claim a particular territory or neighborhood, and direct its criminal 
activity against rival gang members and the general population. As these gangs 
have gained sophistication, the types of weapons have evolved from clubs and 
knives, to handguns and automatic weapons. ^.«Ki«r,,9 

What steps have been taken by the FBI to address the violent crime problem? in 
1989 the FBI recognized violent crimes as a national priority, and to address the 
'specific problems associated with gang violence in our cominumties, the bBl an- 
nounced the "safe streets" initiative in January 1992. The safe streets program is 
an initiative designed to promote a coordinated efl'ort between each ^BI tield divi- 
sion and their respective local counterparts to attack street gang and drug related 
violence and to locate and apprehend violent fugitives, through the application ot 
the individual investigative expedise of each participating agency. 
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,2 ,= "JH" ' ^ V"**i°".'h^ task forces, teaming FBI special 

agents with state local and other federal law enforcement officers. The primary mis- 
n uin/ , task forces is to achieve coordination and cooperation amonTpartici- 
pating state and local law enforcement agencies to investigate, locate, apprehend 
^nnl^'f l'"'t '"^r" serious Federaf and State crimes such as gang'^related 
FBI^nn'n.nr".H 1°^^^' ^■'Tr l^'dnapping. murder, and extortion. These 

In. AT f t^"^^ ^ ^^"">' °^ Fe'*'^'"^' statutes including racketeer- 

ing drug violations and weapons violations as well as other Federal. State and local 
violations to target violent criminal offenders and gangs 

The FBIs national gang strategy is structured to enhance the FBI's gang intel- 
ligence base, identify trends, and make projections regarding composition methodo - 
op- and criminal activity, and to provide assistance to other law enforcement agen- 
cies. For each investigation within this strategy, the FBI requires the development 
?v,t.H "^ea^izational focused intelligence base and the implementation of a coordi- 
na ed strategy to maximize investigative results. The FBI also extensively employe 
the u.^e of racketeering enterprise investigations to discern the composition struc- 

Th^lifT'"'''' significant violent gangs impacting on the'^.aural level 

he bKl has recently entered into a cooperative effort with the national druiz in- 
telligence center to develop a nationwide perspective of the bloods and crip^fanc 
^ImhITh/m intelligence initiatives regarding other major v-iolent gang! in 

natln gan.tjster disciple nation and the %-ice lord.^ the almighty Latin king 

i-^^L'qT?,'!"'' ^T' task forces in 51 field offices throughout the 

Lnited States with over l,300 FBI, Slate and local law enforcement profo^^ionah^ 
nrnhJnT'^'"r'^ '"^'''"^ a difference in our fight against violence.'^\Ve are very 
prpud of the significant accomplishments of the task forces during the past vear " 
During 1991. the 1- Bis violent crime and major offenders program Kad k total of 
.rcnA''''l^- ^"r»' ^Pi-^'^entation of the safe streets initiative dur ng he 
-second quarter of 1992. the vnoTenl crime and major offenders program had 12 2^3 
^9^3 fhe"".?.^ f ° "^'^^ represents an 84 percent increafe in arrestt In 

create from [992''" '^^^ ''^^PO^^ible fc,r 18.922 arrests, a 54 percent in- 

w-fnied f.I'/.h""*^??'" '""^P^'°."- l^jOO" arrests have been made of subjects 

, wu? Ti IZ T f T"u "u"'"'"- '""rder. kidnapping, bank robben-. and exlor- 
turn. These arrests include both gang and non-gang related arrests " 

,nH .'°„V? Tc^'y- •'^af^' streets task forces are remoring the most hardened 

and violent criminals from our streets. 

We believe we are having a significant impact on violent crime. The number^ 
while staggering, often fail to convey the human misery suffered in our communifie<; 

T^'-^,"'"'"" °'"^he violent criminal is'also changing, while we ha'; 
aKsavs had juvenile delinquency as a minor criminal problem, serious crime i" no 
longer considered the product of or.ly adults. With its national violent crime .{rat 
egy' and me national gang strategy', the FBI. in cooperation with other law enforce- 
ment agencies, will seek to dismantle major criminal groups, domestic cana' and 
argei individuals who engage in organized patterns oAiolent acTi i t or wfio are 
be ng sought as fugitives who previously committed violent acts " 

\Se do not beheve that we can do the job alone. There is an abundance df work 
remaining, and an ever shrinking pool of resources. It is only thn t gh "he nnrtual 
cooperation of all law enforcement resource -hat we can hope to achle«^ c-ce"t 

voi'lnay 'htet.hi-: ti'm"'"*-' '''"""''^ ' ' ^--"--^ 

Senator KoilF.. We thank you very much, Mr. Frier. It is a nlcas- 
ure to have you with us todav. 
Sergeant Nichols? 

STATEMENT OF SERGEANT MICHAEL NICHOLS 

Mr. Nr-H(H,s. Thank you, sir. Good morning. 
r,?t'2f qf f' I would Hke to recognize all the good youth in the 
l.nitod States. They get very little recognition nowadays 

And second of all. I would also like to state, as the Senator before 
me, that 1 went into the Marine Corps and the boot camp straight- 
ened me out, I am fearful today of what might have occurred had 
I not gone through Marine Corps boot camp 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the distinguished Senate Judici- 
ary Subcommittee on Juvenile Justice. I would like to take this mo- 
ment to thank you for allowing me the honor of testifymg before 
vou Having been a police oftlcer for more than 20 years, I am very 
honored and humbled to be given the privilege of sharing my accu- 
mulated knowledge with this respected assembly representmg our 
countr\''s great judiciary system. . . , . r 

W^at I am about to share with this committee is critical intorma- 
tion concerning what I firmly believe is an epidemic of gangs in the 
United States. Not only are these gangs spreading their deadly vio- 
lence in our urban communities, they are also evolving irom the 
streets of our cities and suburbs and are beginning to impact rural 
areas of this great country. , , t 

For the record, my name is Michael Nichols. I am a sergeant 
with the St. Louis Metropolitan Police Department, and my present 
assignment is the super\MSor of the gang squad, assigned to the in- 
telligence division under the command of Captain Harry Hegger. 

Since the inception of my department's gh' squad. I and the 
dedicated officers of my unit have had the op^jrtunity to commu- 
nicate with Federal. State, and local gang investigators from coast 
to coast. I believe the overall consensus concerning gangs is that 
stronger suppression and intei-vention strategies must be adopted, 
lest we use yet another generation of youth to the already dem- 
onstrated deadly violence. 

I have given over 200 gang lectures, and in each of these presen-^ 
tations I have stated that we will experience 10 more years ot 
gangs. What do I base such a disturbing prediction on? 

The present age of a gang member in the metropolitan area ot 
St Louis. MO, is between 11 and 22 years of age. Should the 11- 
year-old be luckv enough not to be killed in a gang war over drugs 
or mugs, stares' that are exchanged between two gang members, 
and should this youth not receive a lengthy sentence for commit- 
ting a violent crime, he will more than likely remain a member of 
the violent street culture until 22 years of age. In some instances, 
it may be even longer. ' • i o t • 

I will now examine my city and State. I will stait with bl. Louis 
City. In our jurisdiction, we have documented more than 40 gangs. 
However, we believe that at least another ten to 15 possibly exist. 
The total membership of these groups is between 600 to 900 mem- 
bers, with an equal amount of peripheral members existing. 

In the year 1992, our city experienced 231 homicides, of which 
47 murders, or 20 percent,' were directly or indirectly related to 
gangs. In 1993, the City of St. Louis exceeded a previous record set 
for homicides with an all-time high of 274 murders. Of that num- 
ber, 79. or 28 percent, were directly or indirectly related to gangs. 

Upon examining the St. Louis rnetropolitan region, gang mem- 
bers have documented more than 120-plus gangs in the region or 
sets, as some would prefer to identify them as. The total number 
of documented gang membership in those three jurisdictions is 
numbered at approximately L700 gang momhers. It is believed 
that the gang population of the metropolitan area could he as high 
as 3,000. if all peripherals were documented. 

My ohsen-ations concerning rural America leads mc to believe 
that' within the next 5 years, this epidemic of gangs will by then 
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have obtained a substantial foothold in the rural communities of 
the heartland. To my knowledge, no studies have been conducted 
m this area. However, my unit has tracked gang members migrat- 
ing from our city into more rural counties surrounding the St 
Louis area. 

Although the gangs of greater St. Louis are not considered to be 
major drug distributors, a few can qualify as mid-level distributors. 
The majority of the gangs, however, are not deeply involved in a 
daily routine of drug sales. This is not to say that should a dis- 
tributor of illegal drugs approach the gang, they would not become 
a drug faction to deal with. 

We need more cooperation from the State and Federal prosecu- 
tors and judges when it comes to battling all crimes. By constantly 
refusing warrants on certain cases, we are sending a message to 
the criminal element that crime pays. If we need to build more 
prisons, then I say, raise my taxes and let us start building. 

We need to change the juvenile laws, especially in Missouri. Last 
vear au a gang seminar in St. Louis, we had an active gang mem- 
ber address the police officers in the audience. As a juvenile, when 
he was asked what he thought of the juvenile laws in the State of 
Missouri, he replied, they are a joke. 

We need more laws added to the Federal and State statutes. The 
answer is simply not unless we plan on enforcing them. Laws are 
worthless if they are circumvented by prosecutors and judges time 
after time. 

Locking everyone up is not the total answer. We must work to- 
gether to achieve other remedies, such as community-oriented po- 
l^^^o ^ known as community-oriented problem solving or 
COPS. This is a method where the police officer and the commu- 
nity become deuendent on and responsible to one another. 

More Federal grant money needs to be provided to enable com- 
munities to establish gang counseling within their community cen- 
ters. These centers provide a youth and his parents the opportunity 
to obtain professional counseling and help. 

Job training can be a remedy, but remember, there are only so 
many jobs to go around. 

I strongly believe that should this great nation of ours fail to 
come to grips with the reality of gangs, it will cause the demise of 
our country. Please remember that a gang is only as strong as a 
community will allow it to be. 

In conclusion, I would like to take this opportunity on behalf of 
the St. Louis Metropolitan Police Department and myself to thank 
Chairman Kohl for allowing me to address this subcommittee on 
this extremely important issue. Thank you, gentlemen. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Nichols follows:] 

PKKPARKI) STATKMKNT ok SKRGKANT MirHAKL NiniCH.K on BKHM.y OK THK St 

Louis Mktropolit.vn Pouck Dkpartment's Gano Intkllkjknck Skction 

Mr. Chairman and membors of the distinguished Senate Judiciarv Subcommittee 
on Juvenile Justice. I would like to take this moment to thank vouYor allowing me 
the honor of testifying before you. Having been a police officer fnV more than twenty 
years I am very honored and humbled to be given the privilege of sharing mv accu- 
mulated knowledge with this respected assembly representing our country's ereat 
judicial system. j h 

My name is Michael Nichols. I am a sergeant with the St. Louis Metropolitan Po- 
hce Department. My present assignment is that of supervisor of the Gang Squad. 
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A tn tVio T„tPlli(Tpnce Divi'sion under the command of Captain Harry Hegger. 
evolving from the streets of our cities and suburbs and are Deginning f 

""'have given over i^o hundred gang awareness lectures, and in each of these pres^ 
entati^n. have stated that we will experience ten more years of gangs_ \Vhat do 
Tbase such a disturbing prediction on? The present age of a gang member m the 
1 base sucn a uisiuiui g ^ hptween eleven and twenty-two years of age. 

of age. In some instances even longer. 

«t;OGIUl'HlCAL OVKRVIEW 

I will at this time take the committee on a short trip throughout the United 
Stites 0 i^^lus rate the geographical scopt- of the problem. We will begin by visitmg 
fhe ging capital o^he world, ! disturbing title for a major city ""^/"""^gg, ^e- 

Lo. Angeles County, which contains the City of Angels for the year of 1991 re 
CO de^d ap^pro^matel/ 750 gang-related killings. , DV^Vnu'nfvV place some Se - 

r 992 the County of Los Angeles experienced 2.500 homicides of ^^^^^^^^ ^ere 
Sn11l^a^fd-il?»l 

f H^^=Id that it will bp below the 800 mark but still over the 750 mark of 1992. 
''upln tofalling these sums of murder and mayhem you fi"dth|J,"'^f,? tflnt" 
• «f 9 ^(\(\ crantr hnTricides How can we admonish the IKA and l roiesiani^ 

' f^Nrhern I?;iand t^^^^ in the United States of America we are s^sf- 

S this tlpi of ^^^^^^^ Prec'°"^ commodity, our. youth, our chU- 



'^Tefore leaving Los Angeles County we must understand that the gang units hav-e 
documented m"o^re that 1,000 gangs and 131.000 documented gang members. Yes. 

' LTfrrve'trOrange County California, where we will find f 000 docu- 
f ^ mpmhprs \^^^^^ we combine these numbers with those of Los Angles 
Co'unty felnd that' vo^untre ^n the State of California have a total gang me m- 
county we '1?° 'J,!;*'™ . „^.^u„J. represents a gang population equaling more than 
nnl^hL^f of the United State^^^^^^^ during peace times. 

°Tn continuing our journev^we will bricfiy touch upon several cities ac-oss °"r na^ 
t;„n qV^t I flke Citv Utah the Mormon Capitol. Untouched by gangs? Nol They have 
Tonga gangt sai^oan gangs and Polynesi'an. gangs. Wichita Kansas^ cojtr^^^^^ 

^The^story -should end at this time with the exccptior. of a possible arrest for the 
^ccne when the gang rcturn..d in two vehicles and fired numerous shots at the in- 



vcstiRators. 
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t,.'um-^'Th',''''r,u' ''n-' .'■'.'.■'■""•'"""■■'l, «f "K unit numberinK approximately 300 inves- 
!.Ctrn/to r,l ub,;'^ ''^ ark^owIodK-c. 15.000 g.nu .nember.. while unomdaliy 
l)i-nver. (V.loindo like St Louis and Kansas Citv, Missouri experienced a rerord 
r<Mk,n, nnmber of homicdes lor the year 1992^ Denve ^ort^ approxiS^^ 
..<«I0 t,'..n« members Kansas City. Missouri will only admit to approEelv 600 
,.n^''' •^'■."P^eral member! those who jt'sTZg around 

\ r re ^^ uirin"^ '^e core mem'bers them'elve. 

Ihireau of lnv > ., '} .oorgia a drug tnvestigation conducted by the Federal 



I will now i-xamme my C'ity and .State and I will start with St Louis Citv In n„r 

i:.':"'':;':;;?^:^ n nt""""''' ""^^ '-wev;'\:rbeiievi'that°a 

. j-t .in,, her ten o fiReen Rangs possibly exist. The total membershio of these 
,Mmp^ . between ho„ to 900 m. mbers with an equal amount of perrph^ra^^embers 

.,r'".."n' r'Z, '■'''P°l-><^"'^ed 231 homicides of which forty seven murders 

m .11 percent were directly or indirectly related to gangs. In 1993 the Citv of St' 
1., ,> exceeded a previous record set for homicides with an all time 1,1^^0^274 mur: 
■i. > Of th,,! number ,y,r 2h percent were directly or indirectly related to ganes 

.v^r^n!!':';::;! m e ,:r,Vy' . ' .-«'°-! investigators 



l.-ui- CuntN and .lelTerson County. The total number of documented canL 



.M.MIHU Al nVIHVIi:\\ (;.-\S(i.^ IN THK I NirKIl STATl;.^ 

< MI-. f'n*^ 'H t.vhy a,.. Burlmgtcn. la., Cleveland, Cincinnati. 

n u "^^ • '^'"""i". Dallas. Phoenix, Albuquer- 

In l:r.M „„,1 1992 two major studies were conducted in the united States concern- 

'h™"Gh"ut ..ur country.. The findinglof 

I nni: .m kki-t canc-^ is a.mi:uh as l-\K(:i:.m- citiks 
A K. port to the ChielV. conducted by Malcolm W. Klein. Center for Ke- 
-.n , h on ( run., and Social C^mtrol, Cniversily of Southern California 

th, K. e .pring ol 1991. a request was sent to the chiefs of po ice for 
; ; ' , 'V "i^- l.'-^- seeking an appropriate responde 
. . -ne Mii-Nvy nmccnnng street gangs. Omitted were New York Phila 

• known fir t "'''*^''' '-"^'^"K'-' l->-""sco. Seattle, and El Pa o. 
. - kn mn lor heir gang activity ,n the 1960's and earlier. A full 100 per- 
• - <l,,.,rtn,ent. n.ponded to the sur^'ey and the following data w^ s 



A KiCltM't) (if thr 



cities experienced street ^an^' problems prior to 
H rweni> five ^jiw ^.an^s emer^'e between UU^n and 1984 

) K?-bV!,'n" '^TT:t ^'''7'^ f>«P^*nonced a ^anj; problem since 1985. 
n 1. K'liieen stated tbat tbes dul net bavc a ^an^^ problem. 
1'. hi. Mirvev levealed that most i^,u,^ problems are locally derived al- 



I]oI,n. epartments have varied widely in their response to the Ranu 
; ' il ,1 r^' ''^' 'Y'''^ ^^^^'^"^ problem for several years' 



■ '..nen because of a pa ticular 

J;;; '■' "'<■ victimisation of a public oflu-ials family mem' 



2/ 
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II. Tiri.K: NATIONAL ASSKSSMKNT SfR\KY oK ANTI-CaNCJ 

Law enforcement resiourcan 

This survey was conducted by the Gang Research Crime & Justice Stud- 
ies, Department of Sociology and Anthropology, West Virpnia University, 
in cooperation with the National Institute of Justice. U.S. Department of 
Justice. 

A survey was conducted of metropolitan police departments in seventy- 
eight U.S. cities with populations or 200,000 or over and in forty-five U.S, 
cities with a population under 200.000, This sui*vey was conducted in 1992 
for the purpose of updating and generating a national^ profile of the geo- 
graphic distribution of the gang problem in the U.S. The assessment was 
also directed at examining changes in the U,S. gang problem and law en- 
forcement's response to this problem. The final purpose of the survey was 
to determine the types of resources available to law enforcement in their 
dealings with gangs'. 
The following data was obtained as a result of this sui-vey: 

A. Seventy-five or 96.2 percent of the large cities police departments re- 
ported having some level of gang or gang-like group problems. Only three 
of the seventv-eight la.rge city police departments reported not having a 
gang type problem. 

B. Thiity-seven or 82.2 percent of the smaller cities police dej)artments 
report a gang problem. Five of the^e smaller ciiies were identified a:^ not 
having a gang problem. 

Kl'lLM. AMl'.RU'A 

My obseiA-ation concerning rural America leads me believe thai within the next 
five years this epidemic of gangs will by then have obtained a substantial fool-ho'd 
in the niral communities of the heartland. To niy knowledge no studies have been 
conducted in this area, however, my Unit has tracked gang members migrating from 
our City into the more rural counties surrounding St Louis. 

Many times these L^angsters are temporarily living witn a relative who may reside 
in the countr\'. Why? In many instances it is to "Chill Out" or in other words lay 
low until the danger back home subsides. Sometimes a parent feels that by remuv- 
ing their child from the urban environment they will protect hun from the influ- 
ences of a neighborhood gang. Many times the parents fail or refuse to realize that 
their child is already involved in gang activity, tnus the maneuver causes the reloca- 
tion of a gang member into another community. Once moved to this new location 
the v'.»nng gangster will attract other youth (at risltj with his elaborate mystic. He 
wilfr- /AO and daz/le them with all of the codes, clothes, scribbling and well-exe- 
cuted hand signs of his set back n the hood. 

An unofiicial poll v/as conducted in 1992 by Duane Voitmer of the Missouri De- 
panmeni of Public Safely, The reason for the poll was to ascertain how many youth 
being held in Missouri juvenile detention facilities claimed gang affiliations. Mr. 
Voitmer was amazed when he discovered that six of every ten youths in Missouri 
being held on the day the survey was conducted claimed affiliation to a gang. The 
survey also revealed one other startling detail. Due to over crowding of the juvenile 
facilities located in St. Louis and Kansas City many times it was necessary to move 
incarcerated youth to out state facilities. The "placing of the urban gang member into 
a rural juvenile facility simply provided the mral youth (at risk) with a ver>' good 
education on how to be a gangster. Missouri is presently experiencing a gang pres- 
ence in several of Its counties throughout the State. 

However, we must remember that Missouri is not alone in experiencing these 
problems. Illinois, which conducted a sur\'ey in June of 1991 discovered that Ihirty- 
two of its counties had some type of gang-related activities occurring within their 
jurisdictions. 

According to an AP news release dated Febniary 23, 1993. "Kansas, Often per- 
ceived as a pastoral farmland immune from urban problems, has a growing gang 
problem more in tune with the image of the gunslingcrs who used to frequent tlie 
saloons of Dodge City. Officials blame growth on aggressive recruiting and expan- 
sion by big citv crime groups that havr found an (»pportunily f(»r growth throughout 
the state. They are beginning to see 'gangs) in smaller communities. They follow 
the path of least resistance— when the heat's on from police in bigger cities around 
the country, the gangs reach out to other communities.' ^ 

Respected members of this committee, mral law enforcement, in my opinion, is 
in no position to deal with this problem effect ively. at least not without the as-isl- 
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ance of sUle and federal agencies. For approximately the last two years I had at- 
tempted to persuade the Missouri State Highway Patrol that they needed to begin 
some sort of preparations to address this problem. At the least they need to gather 
gang intelligence so that they can begin planning some sort obtaining and enforce- 
ment strategies with rural law agencies. In January I was notified that one trooper 
would be assigned as a liaison officer between our agencies. I perceive this to be 
the first step in the right direction. 

CRIMINAL ACTIVrn- OF GANGS 

The gangs located within the metropolitan area of St. Louis have been docu- 
mented as being responsible for the following types of criminal activity: 

1. Murder 

2. Rape 

3. Arson 

4. Assault 

5. Robbery 

6. Burglary 

7. Auto Theft 

8. Narcotic Trafllcking 

9. Weapons Violations 

In June of 1993 the St. Louis Metropolitan Police Department began computeriz- 
ing gang crimes. Gang crimes are categorized into two separate groups, gang-related 
drive-by and gang related only crimes. The totals for these two categories are a^ fol- 
lows: 



June 

Jui> 

August 

Septemfcer 

Octobei 

November 

December 



Total 



GANG DRIVE-BY ONLY 



10 
22 
9 

7 

13 
5 
3 



June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

NovefT.ber 

December 



Total 



GANG-RELATED ONLY 



48 
42 
35 
35 
42 
24 
28 



254 



Upon adding these figures wc arrive at a subtotal of 324 Gang Crimes for the sec- 
ond nail 01 1993. 

.Although the gangs of Greater St. Louis are not cons5idcrcd to be major drup ui<^- 
tnbutors, a few can qualify as mid-level distributors. The majority of the Lrangs how- 
ever are not deeply involved in a daily routine of drug sales. This is not to say that 
should a distributor of illegal drugs approach a gang, they would not become a drug 
faction ^to deal with. In order to deal in quantities of drugs one must have a connect 
ion in California, Florida, Texas, or Chicago. Many of our gangs do not possess ihi^ 
type of trusted association, and for lack of, they must bargain with local mid-level 
dealers which only allows them to deal in limited quantities. 
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MEMUKRSHIP AND ORGANIZATION 

St Louis gangs in the metropolitan area are comprised mainly of African Amer- 
ican youth White gangs do exit, as well as some integrated groups. This region is 
just now beginning to experience what we believe may be an a Asian and Hispanic 
tranc presence, however it is very minimal at this time. 

^ TBe average gang member's age is approximately 19 years 10 month? with the 
ace ranee as I stated previously between eleven and twenty-two years of age. We 
have seen on occasion members as young as nine years of age, but this is an excep- 
tion to the rule. A mature nine year oil could be allowed to associate with a gang 
normally because he has an older brother already belonging to the gang. 

Although we do have eleven year old gang members, even more disturbing s the 
fact that we are beginning to see children as young as four years of age emulating 
gang activity. How, you may ask, can a four year old emulate such actions? They 
are in the beginning process of exposure to or training by an older sibling, cousin 
aunt, uncle, mother's boyfriend, or next door neighbor. I have received repons of 
four year old children being taught how to roll gang hand signs {normally described 
as set signs) and then progressing into what is generally referred to as rolling dou- 
bles, the use of two hands at the same time. , ^ r tu;. t 
Honored members of this committee, I have not only received reports of this 1 
possess a copy of a photograph published in the Catholic Chanties Christmas Ap- 
peal insert This flyer accompanied the St. Louis Catholic Review News Paper The 
photograph depicts several children, ages four through five sitting on a volunteers 
lap three of these children are displaying what appears to be gang set signs. 

These children could possibly be St. Louis's next generation of gangsters. This is 
not hard to contemplate when one understands that Los Angeles is already into its 
third generation of gangs. How can this be? I call it brain-washing, indoctnnalion 
at a very young age into the cultural worid of gangs, and gangstensm. ^ , , 
Upon examining the structure of the gangs in Greater St. Louis you will find that 
each gang is made up of from one as many as four leaders who are common y re- 
ferred to as Shot Callers. These individuals are normally, but not necessarily al- 
ways, the older members of a gang who ranee in ages from seventeen to twenty - 
two years of age. Shot callers are not elected to this rank in the gang. They are 
usually the meanest most unstable, or charismatic members of the group. 

The next member is what we refer to as an enforcer. These individuals normally 
carry out or supervise gang retaliations and punishment to those members ot the 
gang who may violate a rule or step out of line. , ^ ^ ^ • • 

Normally all the above members are considered to be O.G.s or Original Gangsters. 
The oldest are members who have so far successfully survived the street wars 
waged by gangs. One point 1 will raise about this group, they are almost alv/ays 
hard core violent offenders. They would have been hard core violent ofTenders 
whether gangs were here today or not. They are the core of each gang, the adhesive 
that holds the gang together. These are the ones, who through gangs have found 
a slick way in our society to lead our youth astray. They indoctrinate our youth into 
the worid of gangs which eventually destroys and shatters many of their hves. 

These are the subjects who must be targeted by law enforcement the prosecutors, 
the courts and ultimately the community for swift prosecution and enhanced pun- 
ishment. The core members must be removed from society when they are tound to 
have either committed a violent crime or to have caused it. Our society has become 
loo sensitive to the needs of these violent offenders and it must realize thav those 
who commit such crimes and who repeat their crimes relinquish their rights to live 
within the communities of God-fearing, honest citizens. 

The lowest members in the gang are the mules or go-fars Many of these youths 
are attempting to be accepted into the group, so that they themselves can someday 

hold a respectable rank. . u i *u iio«rr 

On the outside of the gang looking in are the peripherals, those who may hang 
with the gang members today and tomorrow, but possibly may not be seen with tne 
gang for a week or two. Many of these individuals are school friends or neighbor- 
Rood buddies. Some have no aspiration of joining the gang, they just want to hang 
around with their friends who belong to a gang. Others are just waiting to be chosen 
and become a member of the extended family, as the Gangster Disciples would ex- 
plain. Some youth want this acceptance so bad that they will actually commit dnvc- 
bys to obtain membership. «„i ou;i; 

Over the last year my unit has begun to see a change in the organizational abili- 
tios of some gangs. We have seen on two occasions gangs forming alliances, self de- 
fense pacts with other gangs. These alliances are devised so that no one gang has 
to stand on it's own when involved in a war with other f-angs. Should a gang become 
involved in a war other gangs belonging to the a.lianco retaliate aKo. 
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Si;PI>UKSSK)N. INTKIU'KNTION AND PKKV'KNTION 

We need to chan^^e the juvenile laws, especially in ^fi?^ouri last vear it « cr^ncr 

J)o wc need more laws added to the federal and ^t-jtn «f ..♦iit.» ti,« 
■low does the probation and parole system contribute to the Drnhlomv Rv n,f . 
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disciplinary training, it also provides shelter, clothing, a wage and, in many in- 
stances, a job skill not to mention badly needed self-esteem. Later they are mature 
enoush to make their Own rational decisions. . 
Tn closing I would like you to remember the four .vear olds 1 have previously men- 
tioned and 1 want to make mention of a theory 1 have. \ou must picture yourself 
Manding in a room and in the center of the room stands a large furnace. Now pic- 
ture on one side of the furnace hundreds of innocent four year old children and 
on the other side nothing but scarred, burned, and charred remnants of what one 
was an innocent child. , . r u , f\y^^ 

We in society have stood by too long on the wrong end of the furnace. By the time 
we begin to have contact with the children they have already been abused. The 
have not been taught what is morally right from wrong, and they have been .carred 
bv the many pit falls and hardships that they must face while growing up 
•\Ve in societv must begin to reposition ourselves on the other end of the fui nao 
and stop the fueling of the fire. We must hold parents responsible for their children. 
We in turn are responsible to provide programs and ser%-ices that will assure that 
these children have a chance in life. . , 

I^tronRly believe that should this great Nation of ours faiHo come to grips with 
the realities of gangs, it will cause the demise of our country. Please remember that 
a gang is only as strong as the community allows it to be , 

In conclusion 1 would like to take this opportunity on behalf of the St. L^ouu. Met- 
ropolitan Police Department and myself, to thank Chairman Kohl for allowing me 
10 address the Subcommittee on this extremely important issue. 

Senator KOHL. We thank you very much, Sgt. Nichols. We look 
forward to having a conversation with you in just a minute. 
Mr. Ferraniola? 

STATEMENT OF SAM FERRANIOlJ^ 

Mr. Fkriuniola. Good morning, Senator Kohl and Senator 

w^ould like to address my remarks to three basis questions in 
relationship to violent delinquent gangs. The first question is what 
are we Irving to accomplish with them? WTiy are we faihng? What 
can be done, or is there some evidence out there that is hopeful.'' 
What we should be trying to do with gang kids is change their 
behavior from deviant to pro-social, and then I liked vyhat you said, 
Senator Kohl. We have to begin to emphasize life skills. Without 
life skills, when they become voung men and have to go out mto 
the work force, they have very little chance of making it the right 

What is going wrong? Why are we failing? If you look back to the 
recent history, you will see that our Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives was told that we have to go institutions back in the 
1950 s and the 1960's. We were told that this custody-clinical model 
or\his clinical model was the way to go. It hasn't worked, it isn t 
working, and it is not going to work. It deals with the young man 
on a one-to-one basis. You can't get to a gang kind on one-to-one. 
You have to go through his group. , 

You have to understand that they arc also behaving tor the same 
reason we behave, to survive, to belong, and to get status. They 
will change their behavior just like we will, if that is the way they 
can survive, belong, get status. If you watch a young man mnvo 
from one turf to another, from one gang to another, he will change 
to act like they do, just like we arc this morning. Look around us 
and see everyone in back of me with their suits and ties on. Look 
at our camera people or our students, they dress more casually, all 
to belong. 
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These young men are no different, but that custody-clinical 
model, which put an administration here and then your profes- 
sional social worker-psychologist-psychiatrist here, and then vou 
had an education department that took them another way. and 
down in the cottages or units you had some line staff. This social 
work model was dealing with whether or not the young men was 
regressed or fixated to his anal phase. Come on, we are going to 
counsel that young man and when he finds out that he was fixated 
he IS going to be saved? No. These young men are no different than 
any other group of adolescents. Understand that. 

These young men have great endowment, but this model that we 
have been using, which had failed in the institutions and then you 
have been sold a bill of goods, we have to do it in the community, 
but this same model, this one-to-one casework, this one-to-one psy- 
cho-social to the professionals, where we will all spend hundreds of 
millions for worse results which we see here. You want to waste 
more money? Do some more of that. There is more than enough 
money in this field. It is being spent wrong. 

•There is an organization that is taking today 760 of the toughest 
gang kids across this nation and putting them in one site There 
are Crips there, there are Bloods there, there are Warlords there 
but they all belong to one gang there. They belong to that school 
gang. And when they come in, the upperclassmen let them know 
that around this school, no one has a right to hurt another person 
Around here, the classroom is sacred. Don't you dare mess it up" 
because we are going to be in your face. Around here, we take pride 
in our school. And around here, we treat all guests with the utmost 
dignity and respect. 

Those four behavior norms, when a new student comes in a 
young man from the Crips or the Bloods, he learns really quickly 
trom the upperclassmen. He has come to a new turf. 

The beauty of this school is they have no social workers. The first 
thing they did was got rid of that model and went on peer group 
pressure. Once they changed that force field, and working with the 
S^'^S Ihvough the group, over the past few years, they have out 
over 300 young men in college. 

They say these kids are dumb. The average growth in academics 
which IS documented by an MAT test, in 6 months, their average 
growth IS 2 years, documented. They say they are losers. That is 
what IS pushed on. They are losers. If they could just get to work 
<me day on time. Let us quit treating these kids as though they are 
endowment^"" ^'^^^ ^ c^'utch. They have great ability and great 

The trouble is they are so darn good that this organization and 
this school has beaten up on other schools in athletics in Penn- 
sylvania until the athletic departments of the high schools want to 
throw them. out. In the past 3 years, for 2 years they are State 
champs in basketball. AAAA. In the past 4 years, they are 38-3 in 
football. They are undefeated in 7 years in track and field Of 
course they get beat in golf and tennis, but what can I tell you*? 
[Laughter.] *' 

The problem is. we are permitting the wrong people to get the 
money and use the custody-clinical model, that we are going to do 
one-to-one casework. The problem is that we are giving that money. 

-it:) 
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we are treating these young men as though they are dumb, they 
are vandals, and they are going to act Uke that. The trouble is, we 
are going one-to-one with t.hem instead of going through their 
gangs. 

In 1928, if you read Thrashers "The Gang," he will tell you. He 
told us that you can't get them on one-to-one. You can't pull the 
kid away from his gang on that one-to-one. It is asinine. Read "The 
Street Court of Society." It is the same thing. 

We have gone wrong in what we are spending. We are spending 
more than enough. My hope was somewhere between what we are 
paying today on some professionals, S50,000 to $70,000 a year, I 
knew that somewhere between $50,000 to $70,000 and $50 to $70 
million, we would wake up. And we are saying that the kid is 
naked. 

The name of that school I was talking about is Glen Mills, and 
vou are welcome to visit. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Ferraniola follows:] 

Pkki'.\kki) i>iArKMi:Nr oi- Mu. S.\m Kkrilxnioi a on I3khai v ihk Gi.kn Mii.i..^ 

Goud Morning Mv name is Saiij Ferraniola and I am Executive Director of the 
CAcu ^Iill^ Schools 'in ConcordWlle. PA. Glen Mills represent? a dramatically dif- 
fereni type of juvenile corrections institution as compared to that which has he(Mi 
in vogue during the past quarter century Its success suggests that the failure ()f 
our juvenile correctional system, contrary to popular opinion, has nothing to do with 
the taxpaver> reluctance 'to spend increasingly larger sums of inoney for increas- 
ingly poor results. We spend more than enough already. Hut wo spend it on pro 
grams which, by the nature of their philosophy, model and staffing, contmue to fail 
both fiscally and urogram mat ically. , 

A^ the nation's oldest juvenile correctional facility. (Hen Mills, iviundedl m IKib. 
olTers a unijue histoncal perspective on changing philosophies regarding delin- 
quency and itV residential treatment program- The Schools hl^tory since the l%0^ 
i< particularlv instinctive. , , , 

From 1960-1975. Glen Mills adopted the cuMody-clinical model -till prevalent m 
the U.S. lodav. The fundamental assumption implicit in the model is that 
di'liP.qUL-nt^- -including the \^nng members who are the focus of this hearing -are 
mad. 01- bad. or })oth. Heeau-e they are mad 'or at lea>t damaged goods, whose p>y 
ehological development has been impaired by ineffettive parenting or childhood 
trauma', it is deemed necessar\- t(^ hire professional h el Der>— social workers, coun- 
:-i'h'r>. p>vcholo^ist> - to piovide appropriate treatment Becau>e they are bad. cu- 
Uk\\- concern- are manifest m locks, constant -tudent ^urveillance and dorm guard- 
to provide "security " All of thi- hd> driven up the co^ts of larue correctional pro- 
gram> while creating an inhumane environnu-nt 

This ? v)del g(^t rcsult>. nearly all of them l^ail. ln^tUutic.n^ allowed their popu- 
lations lu be become dominated "by the stroni^e-t and most manipulative boys while 
importing the 'Mreet ' culture that thrive- on the intiniidaiion and victimization of 
wt-aker peers. In thi< context, the more enterpri-ing ]i()y- run aw.iy tu avnid hara^^- 
ment. heating- and rape: the t»ther> resign them>elve> to beimr u-ed or when pre-- 
-ure ix'comes unendurable. C(msider -uicide. 

The prevalent juvenile C(M*rection- model. ])lacin^ it- emplul-l^ (m Cl>un^ellng and 
mciividual p-vcho>ttcial development, ha- not addres-ed it -elf suniciently to the i.-- 
-ue- of developing -tudentV lite skilN. chan^in^ behavior from "street" to prosocial. 
oi protecting weaker -tudenl- from the Mronj,'. "street-smart." t:anL:-oriente<l >tu- 
dent.- To the degree tb-.it o\ir primary mandate- i'ov youth committed to re>idential 
facilities are to change -tudcnt behavior from deviant to pr<)>ocial and then to de 
the hfe -kill- iH'ce-^.ny to bettt r mi -lam tho )>i'bavii>r tbaniM* "ur curn'm 
)'l .K tuc- h. ui' I'jilcd 

\ ui.ni.K AA^ 

Toda\ at (Men Mill-. Mudent< learn that they canm»t >olve lifeV pn^bleiu- if they 
tltMU ai'.y re-p(»n-ibihty U^r haviiu: created them or refii-c tu be accountable for re 
Milvuig them We who ^bape lONenile crurectlo'i^ would (l'> will tn lu'od th<' -ainr 
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lesson. Too often we abdicate our responsibilitv by blaming nearly cver\'onc exceoi 
ourselves for the programs" failure: judges, communities, legislators, parents line 
stall and the students themselves are among the favorite scapegoats Our institu- 
tions will never succeed unless we accept resDonsibilitv for getting result^ An im- 
portant point at Glen Mills was the realir.ati6n that. I'ike Pogo. "We have met the 
enemy, and they are us." 

State licensing agencies collude in this abdication of responsibility bv focu-in^r 
their attention on staff qualifications and stafT-studont ratios, rather' than the 
achievement of meaningful result^. When parents send their children to school they 
expect that they will be protected and safe and that they will receive rernalar reoort 
cards indicating progress. Why should any lo^s be expected of correctional admini^- 
Jha^nge? ^ P^o^Jram costs make Har\'ard L'niversity s tuition soem like pocket 

'^'^^ greatest obstacle to efTectiveness is not individual psvchopathologv but the 
street culture which, if left unchallenged, ensures bnitalization of student^ Delin- 
quency 15 not a psychiatnc syndrome but a social fact, much as poverty and divorce 
are socia facts. As Emile Durkheim pointed out. the determining cause of a social 
lact should be sought in the social facts that preceded it and not in the state of the 
individual consciousness For the large majority of delinquents, the most relevant 
social facts are the negative peer pressures and "street culture" which teach a vounc 
man that the route to status is via crime and bullying rather than education and 
employment. 

Like any normal adolescent, the delinquent wants to survive, belong and achieve 
status with his peers. He behaves accordingly not because he is had or crazy but 
because he wants the same things we all want and strive for, the acceptance and 
respect ol our peer group. 

focusing upon the individual, rather than the peer group culture, institution^ 
leave unaddressed the most fundamental factor in delinquent anti-social behavior 
and virtually ensure a major incident or blow-up - mass runaways, suicide viciou< 
assaults! When community or media concerns bring these issues to the attention 
ol the public and the legislators, it mon often results in a study that typically rec- 
"^1^"^^' r resources be committed to do more of the same thing which had 

already failed .hire more counselor.^, guards, social workers and or build new secure 
lacilitios' Where legislators yield and provide the additional funds, things improve 
temporarily hut eventually another blow-up occurs and the entire cycle repeats it- 
Cost escalation cannot continue indefinitely. Frustration with the failed cuMody 
fhnical model ha< led some -states to abandon large institution^ as hopekw-^fy bu- 
reaucratic, expensive. inefTectivo and destructive. Glen Mills' experience ^ince'l^T6 

^u^^'ij? t''^^ \^ '^.""^ '^^^^^ institutions, but the custody clinical model which 
should be abandoned 

KKSL I 1.^ 

Several vear> ago. Glen MilU completed its transition from a reforn^ ^chnol u^mi: 
the custody clinical model. i>rior to transition, it wa.-^ mired in debt, with a demor- 
alized stall. L.siniT a sociological model, Mudents 'adjudicated mal..- delinquent- 
h.'ive achieved goals which many believed impossible. Some example^' 

More than a thousand students have earned the GEO in the past .ix vear>^ One 
hundred thiny-three have gone directly from Glen Mills to college and 240 pa^-ed 
the GFD exam in the school year 1989-1990. This is a remarkable achievement Vor 
young men who typically arrive with a long record of academic failure and on an 
average, function on the sixth grade level. Yet, in the Glen Mills environment the 
<ame student who was chronically absent or disruptive quickly learns to treat the 
classroom as sacred. Me achieves two months of education progress for each month 
at Olen Mills, based upon standardized tests of math and verbal -^kilN 

(rlen Mills athletic teams have won championships at the local, state and even 
he national level in competition against some of the finest high school team^ in 
ennsylvania and the nation During the 19H9-1990 athletic season, thev earned 
lAMgue championships in basketball, cross countiy. track field, and baseball; (\»untv 
championship'^ in basketball and track field. State champion>hips in ha-^kethall .uul 
poworliltinR and a National championship in powcrlifling 

Ihe Glen Mill> program i<. destroying the myth^ that delinquLMil^ are undisci- 
plined lo.er^. incapahlr of the Mi^tained eflort>. goal orientation. M.irronri(l..nre and 
loam >pirit e>>ential for champions, (ilen Mills student-^ rarclv have pn(»r team ex- 
perience as athletes, and mi,>{ remain in the program f()r only a single -eaMin Yet 
they comnete successfully against teams from larger public and private' >chooN 
whole alhlete> have tlie henefit ol playing t(»{^ether for a< Inn,: ■i> three or four venr. 



Glen Mills has monitored its recidivism rate as closely a? any institution in the 
nation. In the 1970s, operating under the custody 'clinical model, ninety percent of 
the Glen Mills students were re-arrested and more than half were re-incarccrated 
within 27 months after discharge. Bv 1985 those estimates were reduced to fifty per- 
cent and thirty-five percent, respectively. This was accomplished despite a "get 
tough on crime" trend that featured sharp overall increases in both juvenile and 
adult incarceration rates over the same period. ... 

The Schools' most remarkable achievement is the creation ot a learn" ng environ- 
ment where mature, respectful behavior is the norm. Glen Mills students are gentle- 
men. They treat their peers, staff and visitors with respect. They take care of prop- 
erty; vandalism has been virtually eradicated. They arc more disciplined, courteous, 
weir groomed and proud than most groups of young men in "regular' schools. 

There are few of the tensions which characterize many correctional institutions. 
Ninety percent of former students say they never f'elt afraid during their stay at 
Glen Mills. All this and more has been achieved while reducing the per diem cost 
of the program bv more than 30 percent since 1976. 

Glen Mills has elected to systematically mold the peer group culture as the on- 
mary strategy for controlling anti-social behaviors while promoting individual 
growth and responsibility of its student body. Fundamental to this approach are 
several principles and beliefs regarding delinquency. ( U Glen Mills students are not 
"bad," they are as deser\'ing of respect and dignity as our children. (2 " As a group 
these students are as psychologically sound as any group of adolescents. (3i StatT 
and students alike have enormous capacity for growth which will be realized if the 
institutional culture is both supportive and challenging. (4i Locks and bars are im- 
pediments, not aides, to security. (5) Institutions operate most effectively and most 
economicailv when enrollment exceeds 200 and programs, facilities and equipment 
are of lop quality. Properly managed, such institutions are uniquely capable of pro- 
viding the strong positive culture and diversification of programs essential to reha- 
bilitation of delinquents, at modest costs. 

These principles, so strongly at odds with the conventional wisdom that prevails 
in our field, make Glen Mills distinct, and should, at the very least, be considered 
for *^tudv and replication. Indeed, the results achieved at Glen Mills warrant re-ex- 
ammation of our most fundamental beliefs about delinquency and its treatment. For 
more than a quarter centurv the values and assumptions of the custody, clinical 
model have reigned supreme,' seldom challenged. It is time to acknowledge that the 
kinc is naked. 
Tnank you. 

Senator KOHL, Thank you very much, Mr, Ferraniola, 
Gentlemen, we are happy to have you here today, 
1 would like to ask this question. It is close to being a yes or no, 
but if you would like to expand on it, you are -/elcome. Do we have 
a responsibility to our fellow citizens at your level, at our level, to 
see to it that they live in relative safety and peace? Is that a basic 
responsibility that people in public life, in your life, have a respon- 
sibility to those whom we sei-\^e? 

Mr. Frikr. It is certainly a basic responsibility of American law 
enforcement to provide communities that ability to live in the man- 
ner you described. 

Senator KoH!.. Mr. Nichols? 

Mr. Nichols, It is not only a responsibility of law enforcement, 
but it is a responsibility of* the entire judiciary system and our 
great Congress and the President of the United States to see that 
evei7bodv that is a citizen of this country can live safely, that they 
can send" their child to a school, to a learning institution, a grade 
school in an inner city, and he doesn't have to worry about being 
beaten up and having to join a gang, that he doesn't have to worry 
about when he walks home at night that hv is going to be shot be- 
cause he didn't joint a gang. 

Senator Kohl. Isn't it pretty clear that the American people feel 
that we are not disc^harging that responsibility, that basic respon- 
sibility, today? Mr. Ferraniola'^ 
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Mn Ferraniola. The legislators, not only here in Washington 
but tnroughout the United States, have been very gracious and 
generous in putting out resources to the so-called professionals that 
deal with this. You have been too generous. Every time it blows up 
the bureaucracy does a study and they come to you and your con- 
stituents tell you how bad it is and you go to their welfare and you 
pay for a study and then they say, give me more money to do some 
more of what we have been doing that doesn't work. You have been 
very generous. 

My hope is that we are going to take a close look at what we 
have been doing and what hasn't worked, and I hear that today 
Let us redirect that money to those working with gangs and those 
faculties that use peer-group pressure that have a low cost, such 
as Glen Mills, again. 

A/f^\^T^^°^^^^^^'- ^^^^ talking about that, but do I hear you 
Mr. Nichols, saying that in terms of just plain flat-out hard law en- 
forcement, seeing to it that we get hold of these people who are 
committing these crimes and incarcerating them, we are not doiner 
a good enough job? Is that what you are saying? 

Mr. Nichols. Absolutely, sir. I am not getting any cooperation 
from the higher level. 

Senator KOIJL. And you are a longtime veteran in St Louis'? 

Mr. Nichols. Yes sir. 

Senator KOHL. You believe that you clearly understand, not only 
m St. Louis, but if other cities are comparable, you understand 
what the situation is out there on the street and you understand 
in your opinion, what needs to be done? 

Mr. Nichols. Yes sir, I do. 

Senator Kohl. Do I hear you saying that what we need to do is 
to see to It that we more clearly, more effectively, more quickly 
more decisively, bring more people into the justice system, and to 
the extent that they are guilty, ct)nvict them and lock them up*? 

Mr. Nichols. I believe in the case of the hard-core offenders 
those are the one^ who are running our gangs out here on the 
street. They- are the ones that are actually doing the influence. 
Ihey are innuencing our youth. It is just like cancer. You wouldn't 
go to a doctor and the doctor would tell you, you have a little bit 
of cancer, and then walk out and not have something about it. 

The same thing happens with the hard-core offenders who are 
my shot callers in my gangs, my leaders, mv enforcers my gun- 
men and who are my mules, the guys that run around and go pick 
up the dope. This is the adhesive portion of each gang. These of- 
fenders need to go to the penitentiary. 

Senator Kohl. So we have now perhaps a million people I am 
not sure, a million people behind bars in this country. In your opin- 
ion, to get to where we need to be, which is to provide safe streets 
for our population, we need to expand that million beyond in order 
to really provide that safety to our citizens, is that what you are 
saying? 

Mr N[cii()1,s. Yos sir. I believe so. 

Senator KoHL. Mr. Frier, do you have a conmient on that''^ 
Mr. FiUKlt No, I agree with Sgt. Nichols. I think he covered all 
the points. 
Senator Kohl. Mr. Ferraniola'.^ 
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Mr. Ferr-VNIOLA. We have to develop th . se life skills, those voca- 
tional skills, and those academic skills so when the young man be- 
comes 19 or 20, he has a skill and an opportunity to get a job with 
a decent pay, 

Senator KOHL. What is happening, for the most part, when these 
people who we do have behind bars get there. Are we domg what 
we need to do when they are there to prepare them to come back 
out and be decent law abiding citizens so that they just don't be- 
come part of the problem all over again, which, as you know, is 
happening so often? What are we doing with these young people or 
adults who we are incarcerating? What is happening today? 

Mr. Ferraniola. The problem. Senator, is that that street cul- 
ture takes over in the cottages, the dorms, or the jail. It is a vicious 
culture, because our professionals aren't dealing with that. That 
prevents the learning in the classrooms. It becomes disruptive. 

Until we can deal with the institutions where there is safety tor 
all the young men— and I am speaking of the juvenile corrections 
now—until we can get that under control, then we can have our 
classrooms where young people can learn. But until we change that 
existing model and get that control of that culture and have the 
culture in the classrooms where education can take place, then we 
are not going to change this problem. . 

Senator KoilL. Mr. Nichols, you say we need much more effective 
law enforcement, and I believe you are right. But when we get 
these people incarcerated, are we doing what we need to do? 

Mr. Nichols. No sir, we are not. I would like to go back to where 
it all stems from— a juvenile system. We have a juvenile system in 
the United States right now that is obsolete. Somewhere along the 
line, juveniles must be held responsible for their actions at a spe- 
cific age. . , . 1 1 • 

I have a particular case. I can't mention his name because he is 
protected by State law, but his initials are T.M. He is a 15-year- 
old member of a gang. He had been referred to the juvenile divi- 
sion, in their custody, 24 times before anything was ever dom And 
on the 25th time, he was certified to stand trial as an adult for the 
sale of crack cocaine. 

It was then taken to the circuit attorney, and the circuit attor- 
ney, which is the prosecutor, refused to issue the warrant, stating 
that it was his first offense. He then went back out on the street 
and did it all over again and got recertified a second time, and 
again, there was no warrant issued. 

In the City of St. Louis juvenile court, wc have on the doors ' ref- 
eree." What in Gods name is the name "referee" doing in a juvenile 
court, where the child has to go through the door and be adju- 
dicated? It is telling him it is like going to a basketball game. They 
must be held accountable and responsible. They also must get help 
at that early age. ^ r i 

However, when they come and they become an adult, and it they 
haven't corrected their ways vet, maybe society is failing itself. 
Maybe we need to do more with these people. However, when they 
become violent offenders, when they become the shooters out here 
and they take lives and they ruin people s lives, they nuist he held 
responsible for those actions. 
Senator Koilh. Mr. Frier, do you have a comment? 
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Mr. Frier. Yes. Federal law enforcement is nowhere near as well 
equipped to deal with the kinds of problems you are hearing today 
as is State and local law enforcement. Our laws do not permit us 
to become involved at the early instances of criminal problems that 
the youthful offenders are often finding themselves involved in. 

However, Federal law enforcement brings many tools, I think, to 
the overall problem of addressing violent crimes, and we have the 
ability to augment and bring a valuable product with our investiga- 
tive sanctions, our investigative expertise, and our investijrative ex- 
perience into this arena. 

Unfortunately, we are resource strapped and we don't have suffi- 
cient special agents, we don't have sufficient Assistant U.S. Attor- 
neys to adequately address those problems that we have identified 
here today that definitely need the criminal justice system to ad- 
dre-^s them. 

Senator KOHL. Before I turn this over to Senator Cohen, I would 
just ask one last question. Is it true with the juvenile delinquent 
population, as it is with the adult population, it is a relatively very 
small group who are committing most of the crimes? Is that a fact 
Mr. Nichols? 

Mr. Nichols. I would believe so, sir. Yes sir, I would. 
Senator Kohl. Mr. Frier, is that a fact'' 
Mr. Frier. I think so. 

Senator Kohl. There are 400,000 gang members in this country 
Ihey are not all equally a problem, is that a fair statement? 

Mr. Frier. No sir, there are definite leaders and a whole lot of 
followers. 

Mr Nichols. The numbers that I presented, approximately 
L400 gang members in the metropolitan area, most of those are all 
hard-core members. I didn't mention the peripherals that were on 
the outside. The peripherals are here today with the gang Then 
they may not run with the gang for a couple of weeks. A lot of 
them join the gangs, and they don't reallv join the gangs, thev 
hang with them, because their buddy goes to high school and they 
want to be with their buddy. But they are right on the fringe oY 
that gang. They are there if anything goes down. 

The ones I would like to see targeted are the hard-core gang 
members. The average age of a gang member in the City of St 
Louis right now is 19 years and 10 months. That is our average 
age of a gang member in the City of St. Louis. 

Senator Kohl. Mr. Ferraniola, should we lock these hard-core of- 
fenders up or can we turn them around? What would you do with 
them, Mr. Ferraniola? 

Mr. Fkriumola. Dr. Wolfgang of the University of Pennsylvania 
several years ago did a research that stated, if I can recall cor- 
rectly, seven percent of the adjudicated ' 
srcent 
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shooters, very aggressive young men and we are getting good re- 

^^But I concur that we need a variety of deterrents. No one has 
the right to hurt another person. I don't think we can continue to 
let anybody justify that. 

Senator KOHL. Very good. Thank you very much. 
Senator Cohen? , j i i„ .„i 

Senator COHEN. Mr. Frier, you indicated that at the Federal leve 
resources are lacking. What is your opinion about the crime bil 
that was just passed? Senator Hatch talked about it earlier, about 
federalizing gang-related crimes and then prosecuting them at the 

Federal level . i 

Mr Frier I don't think we lack prosecutive or investigative tools 
at'present. As far as the Federal Government goes Federal law en- 
forcement goes, we ',ave very powerful tools with which we can 
currently use. Naturally, any additional ones that are available to 
we would utilize, because it is the Federal law enforcement mis- 
sion to focus on gang activities, such as they are, being from an or- 
ganized criminal enterprise standpoint 

We are about to utilize the tools we have with RICO with 1 lAii. 
with continuing criminal enterprises, and also the Hobbs Act very 
effectively to accomplish this end. 

Senatn'r CoHEN. So you think that it would not put an undue 
burden on the FBI if we provided Federal penalties for what used 
to be State or local crime.<' ^ , ■ , 

Mr Frifr The FBI has seen the violations for which we are le- 
sponsible double within the past 10 years without a realistic in- 
crease in the size of investigative personnel. We can do a very good 
job in certain areas, provided we have investigators to address 

those problems. , . . 

Senator CoHEN. That is what I have been asking you. Ai-e v.-e up 
here pounding our chests saying, "we are going to get tougher on 
crime'?" There seems to be a contest between our parties as to who 
can be tougher on crime. We can pass legislation to make more and 
more criminal activity Federal in nature, but if that legislation 
isn't go'ing to be matched with the dollars to either carry out the 
investigations with prosecutors to prosecute the cases, with institu- 
tions in which to house them, or with programs with which to treat 
them it is really mere posturing on our part. Are we going to con- 
tinue' to see the' .statistics on crime go up and up without any kind 
of relief? 

Mr. Frikr. That is my opinion. Senator, yes. 

Mr Fkriuniola. The Federal Government is really not into, m 
any heavy way. the juvenile issues. Your Federal Bureau "f Pns- 
onk, I do "not believe, have a facility for young people under 18. n 
fiict in the rare instance tliat a young man under 18 gets caught 
into the Federal Bureau of Prisons, such as holding up banks over 
and over again in New York City, and the State has not taken ap- 
propriate action and the young man. two or three tunes he is 
picked up for holding up banks, then the l-edcral Government 
would move in. The Federal Bureau of Prisons will send him to me. 

But the Federal Government isn't really into the juvenile crime 
i.ssuo as residential facilities. They punt. 
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Si-n it,,,- (-(.nKv It has hoen suggested that a swift and severe 
|mmslu,u.,u nuKln disnnn-uKe so,m> young juveniles from joining 

thl^'r '^f H-""'" ""/^ number of occasions has pointed out 

r ivit v nn"- ^"^'^6^^ in this criminal 
.i(tiMi>, priMui incarceration is not a step down, it is a step up So 
even if we were to have swift and sure punishment, it vvouldn't 
uecesMin.y mean that it would be an effective deterrent 

I'ner, do you care to comment on that? Many young men 
mc. rom i,roken liomes, live in poverty, have an abusive paren 
a • alcohol m ihe home, or have drugs available. They need pro^ 
u-ction. they need love, they need respect and admiration 

•h., u"h\ h \ "f' '"1^ ''""^ punishment be a deterrent to 

.h..^e ulio have o fend for themselves on the streets? Mr Frier 
luM, then we will get to you, Mr. Feiraniola, 

^ ^lr i'KiKK. I hat IS a difficult question for mo. I know that we all 
..ave a re.-p<.n.<,h,l,ty of interaction within the community, not only 

m,''";'nfr^" i'")"? ^'"'r^'""' ^'^'''V offenders and by 

.,.ii.g mcmher>. hut also showing methods and practices by which 
^_l^^^;^^j'm members can come logether to prevent this fmm hip 

Wlu'lluT or not tougher sanctions to voulhful offenders ^top^ 
'M'lr activit\, I don I reallv know ' 

^S'.''m.'> '\ ^'''J^^" ^'-'-^eo of shame'^ 

■ ■Ml. in..;. ..ce this as, 1 am doing my time. 1 am one of the tou.di- 
•■> '.ne- nou. 1 am going in and 1 am getting my stripes," 

Mr l-rrranu^la, the question I had about this Glen Mills School 
- liow (liir.-, one get nitn vour .schooP 

Mr Ki KKAMo: .\ Vou'liave to be lucky. You have to have com- 
•N, ,ecl a ael.nqiient act, he between the ages of 15 and .18, be a 
M«iit; '.vp.' kid, a tough gang.type kid, he referred to u.. by the State 
>oaM.. and if v.e hav.- a bed, we will accept th-.t young n^an 

\\e are not a pan„cea. We are specialist-type for violent gang 
, : r 'l' young" kids, not seveS-elv 
•■• Illy di.-turbed kid,<. I dont know how to handle them. And 
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1 .ae> aie too t.nigh. Ihey are. They will stand up against ev- 
. . llu.> aiv not as receptive to peer group pressure as boNs 

< I Ik neve ,hat 1 could be wrong. .So I have onlv worked with 

i^ici. I am not an cxpi'ii m any other area 
.-.■n .tor Cuii N. Altliough 1 am interested in your .school as a oo- 
■'■>>'M. mod,.,, 1 would like to know what can be done before thev 
. to >,,ur M-hool In other word.., what needs to be done before 
~ .;r,ro,H. beroaie.- a part of a gang. You have talked about how you 
■ .'kr ,Ih. midligemT and the athletic ability, to help break "the 

,"';'' ':'^'::'''''\'^"'?:;^:;.V'> "''^-ds lo be done before thev 

'V. t . ot !,, .our .chooi ' Ibis i.s what we really have to focus on- 
a- pmnnt; pe.M)le awav who po.-^e a threat to other members 

\ V(- 1 would hope that among vour expert^ 
,■„:, ''',,"■;:"■ ''■'i'^''l'>.'l- 'l-." ^^■.rk on, m ,he .street with g.ngs. 

I '.n, iv-eard, hack u, the liHioV in lough areas of Pittsburgh. 
' "ftu'c in the community and we had group meetings 

athl.n. tram.. 1 luTame a part of that. We had 
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great success, as the research showed, in reducing the incidence of 
dehnquency in those areas. You have to get to that kid. If you 
could put in leagues, kids' athletics leagues, more community gang 
work, dealing with the schools to learn how to create that environ- 
ment' where education can better take place, I think that is the 
way — not one-to-one, not with a gang kit. 

Senator COHEX, Thank you veiy much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator KOHU. I want to just get clear, Mr. Ferraniola, that you 
run the Glen Mills School? 

Mr. Ferraniola, Yes. ^ 

Senator KOHL. How long have you been running itV 

Mr. Ferraniola. Eighteen years. 

Senator KOHL. And you deal with what we call relatively hard^ 
core juvenile delinquents, males? 
Mr. Ferr.'\NK)LA. Yes. 
Senator KOHL. What is your track record? 

Mr. Ferr.-\NIOLA. We have hod research done by Integra, and I 
guess you are most concerned with o\ir reapprehension 
reincarceration rate. 

Senator KoilE. Yes. 

Mr. FehR-VNIOLA. The best year we had was 1985, when 34 per- 
cent of the young men who came to our school~I mean, if they 
came for one day and left, they were still in the sample, this was 
real valid research— 34 percent were reincarcerated within 2'/^ 
vears. It was 85 percent, by the way, that were reincarcerated 
when I got there in 1975. and we got down to 34 percent. 

But in 1986 and 1987, it started going up again. I know our 
school got better. I know our vocational programs were better, I 
know my academic programs were better. The last report we had 
is the voung men who left in 1987, and we were now back up to 
39 percent of our kids were reincarcerated within 2V2 years. Is it 
the employment market? Is it crack that was being .sold more^ Or 
were we getting worse? 

Senator KoHL. What is the average stay? 

Mr. FeriuNIOLA. Fourteen months. I won't take a young man on 
3 months, I just couldn't do it. I truly believe that these young men 
have to develop life skills, and why would I take a yo\mg man for 
3 months and give him back? I won't. In fact, I have some States 
that won't send me young men because 1 want them a minimum 
of 12 and I want them now for 14 months. We can give them a vo- 
cational skill, and they can grow more^ than 2 to 3 years. Last year, 
we got 270 voung men through the GEO. 

Senator KOHL. So your rate for reincarceration is somewhere be- 
tween 35 and 40 percent? 
Mr. Ferraniola. Thirty-five and 40 percent. 
Senator Kohl. Is there a national rate that we use? 
Mr. Feriuniola. I have read all kinds. They can be skewed. 
Some sav that it is onlv the ones that finish their program. Some 
plav like" Vision Quest, claim that 95 percent didn't get in trouble 
until "HO Minute.^" did a study and took the first 100 Noung men 
that went through their program from San Diego and saw 92 of the 
first 100 were reincarcerated within a year. They are ridiculous, a 
lot of the facts tnat you >ee. They are .skewed. But o\\v> is valid. 
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\ou can check with Integra. I don't pay for them, my board doe?, 
and I didn't want to prove anything, I wanted to learn something. 

Senator CoilEN. Are yours the kind of ha^d-core leaders we have 
been talking about? 

Mr. Ff:rr.anioi.a. They are the greatest. The hard-core gang lead- 
er, he has so much ability. He has so much potential. And here is 
Glen Mills, destroying the myths of this nation that is destroying 
hundreds of thousands of kids on the street. We are destroying the 
myths that they are dumb. 

Senator Kohl, I think we are dose to being finished. You are 
saying. I thmk we are all saying, that we need to incarcerate these 
people more effectively, but you are saying, and do we agree, when 
they are incarcerated, if we don't do a job in trying to rehabilitate 
them, then we are accomplishing very little. Is there common 
agreement on that? 

Mr. Nichols, I would agree with that. However, I do also agree 
that there are certain people out here that can't be helped. They 
don't w^ant to be helped. Some people become institutionalized and 
they can't survive outside the institution. They don't know how to 
obey laws or be correct. 

Senator KoilL, I am sure you are right. 

Thank you veiy much, gentlemen. It has been a good panel I ap- 
preciate it, 

Mr. Frikr, Thank you. 
Mr. Nichols. Thank you. 
Mr. Fkrr.\\iola, Thank you. 

Senator KoTJL, Our second panel consists of four accomplished in- 
dividuals. All of them started working with gang members and 
dealing with the gang problem years before the subject became sur- 
faced in our public consciousness. We all recognize that law en- 
forcement arid corrections efforts are a very important part of the 
solution, but as we just found out. they cannot solve the gang prob- 
lem all by themselves. The question is. how do we turn our young 
people away from the world of gangs and violence in the first" place 
and our last panel will address this. 

Jim Brown needs no introduction to anyone. Many Americans 
know him well for his legendary accomplishments on the football 
field and in his acting career, but Mr. Brown is here because he 
has achieved prominence in another arena, Mr. Brown is President 
and founder of Amer-I-Can. a highly-regarded program which 
teaches responsibility and life skills to gang members and prison 
inmates. 

We also have with us today Gary Graika. Mr. Graika directs the 
Milwaukee Youth Diversion Program, a gang inter\'ention program 
in Milwaukee. WI, Mr, Graika has worked for manv vears with the 
Latino gang population in ^Milwaukee and he is recognized in Wis- 
consin as a leading authority on gangs. 

Jim Galipeau is a Deputy Probation Officer in Los Angeles. OA. 
Ill' has achieved prominence working with gangs in South Centrai 
Los Angeles for much of his adult life, and sc» we welcome his p(M'- 
.^pt^ctive here today. 

And finally, we are pleased tliat I'rofessor Irving Spergol of the 
Lniversity of Chicago is able to join us here today, I'rofessor 
Spergel is one of the nation's leading experts on gangs and gang 
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interv^ention efforts. He consults regularly with police departments, 
and he is out on the streets practicing what he preaches, working 
with the police, youth agencies, and gang members. 

We welcome you here today, gentlemen. If you would keep your 
opening statement to 5 minutes, we will introduce your full state- 
ment to the record, 

We start with you, Mr, Brown. 

PANEL CONSISTING OF JIM BROWN, PRESIDENT, AiVIER-I-CAN 
PROGRAM, INC., LOS ANGELES, CA, ACCOMPANIED BY COLO- 
NEL DEAN L. RENFROW, SUPPORT SERVICES BUREAU COM- 
MANDER, OREGON STATE POLICE; GARY GRAIKA, MILWAU- 
KEE YOUTH DIVERSION PROGRAM, MILWAUKEE, WI; JIM 
GALIPEAU, DEPUTY PROBATION OFFICER, LOS ANGELES 
COUNTY, CA; AND PROFESSOR IRVING SPERGEL, UNIVER^ 
SITY OF CHICAGO, CHICAGO, IL 

STATEMENT OF JIM BROWN 

Mr. Brown. Thank you very much. Senator Kohl and Senator 
Cohen. I am very happy to be here to testify in front of the commit- 
tee. My written testimony, I think you have and will be a part of 
the record, so I won't go mto the accomplishments of the Amer~I~ 
Can Program. 

What I would Hke to do is, first of all, allude to my good friend 
over here. Probation Officer Galipeau, who is one of the most dedi- 
cated workers in this country. He has been very effective in work- 
ing with gangs in Los Angeles. I am very happy to see that the 
committee invited him here. 

I would also like to say that Senator Campbell was very effective 
in his approach to Colorado. I would hke to say to this committee 
that I have done a lot of work in Colorado. I know Coors Golden 
Door very well. They hire ex-convicts and have been very success- 
ful. 

Rev. Kelly, I know. Easy Money has been to my home twice and 
has studied our program, our life management skills program. He 
is now a part of a reconstruction organization in Denver that is 
doing a tremendous job. The four top gang leaders there are now 
working very hard to change their lives. Also, in the last 3 weeks, 
we have met with almost all of the powers-to-be in Denver. 

I just wanted to demonstrate that those of us who work in the 
area of gangs seem to cross paths ver>' often. 

If it is with vour permission, I would like to have a colleague of 
mine. Lieutenant Colonel Dean Renfrow from the State of Oregon, 
who has worked with the governor there to create what I consider 
the greatest pilot of gang intervention and enforcement in this 
country, join me. If you would give me permission, could 1 defer my 
time and let him address this body? 

Senator KoHl.. Certainly. Would you like to have him join us up 
here? 

Mr. Hi<(>WN. Yes, I would like to iiave him lake iny >v'M. 

Incidentally, the reason I am doing this is because the Amer I- 
Can Program^ realizes that we can only play a small role in the so- 
lution, and we believe in partnership and coalition, and that will 
he the theme of my representation as loin: ^^^^ I '^^^^"^ hi this work. 
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(The prepared statomont of Mr. Brown follows;! 
PKKrAKKi) SrAir.MK.NT OK Jim Buoun ...s- bkiiai.i-- riii: Amkk-[-Can Pkocium, Inc. 

v.. [i^^t''"'"'*" r"'' commitlce members, mv r.amo is .)im Brown '^IthouL'h I -im 
well known as u former profe.ssional football player and movie actor 1 am mo" 

orthe°Imer '"""'t ^'^"'J" i'u^oday-a. ?o',nder and Preside" 

-V",""'-*^ ''roeram 1 am honored to present testimony befo-e the L' S 
benate Judicia.y Committee Juvenile Justice Subcommittee on the topic of what the 
federal government shou d be doing to reach out to gang membe,s and o her yomh 
at risk to provide them alternatives, opportunities, and support ' 

.\Iy expenence has been that prisons and youth authorities alone have not been 
and cannot be entirely effective methods of dealing with the problem "of can-^. tnH 
youth violence. These problems are rooted in the general decfine of our ci';^ fatfoP 
Uu ure of our educational system, rise in adultSriminaUty d^g abuse fam^K 
un f^nrThi 'vf"""' Pol't'cal corruption, unemployment and uirderSovm"nt 
unaffordable housm.-, sense of hopelessness, and so on. It is logisticalWand finan-' 
nfn^; T-P"^^"''^ t^'iough prisons to hold all those who^w 11 c ntfnue o be 

tiapped in cycles of criminality and punishment i-ominut to dl 

nv, , n'^f''''''' ^l'"pdy has the highest incarceration rate in the world More- 

o^t^l. It 1. well known that one fourth of the black men in the 20-29 yea old e 
K oup are already in the criminal iu.stice system, with devasLtmg impa , o tRe 
b ack community and black family, tlow ironic that the cost of each pr son eM u ed 
to punish and warehouse these young men cnuld finance ilai-v-ard's ui on S^nco 
prison or juvenile detention is only imposed after criminal ac iX ha^ aken ol ice 
they can not deal with prevention of criminal behavior before it occurs " 

in light of these considerations, Amer-l-Can offers a solution Not (mlv i-^ the I>ro 
|Iiam enective m dealing with behavior that leads to criminal aeUvit ' i' .ffi.ct ve 
in onering a positive alternative to individuals that have already become involved 
in crimina activity. Amer-l-Can is an SO hour lifeMnanagen ent ikm'^ 
riculum wliich enhance, the ability of the individual to t^X^a more mod.ltive 
member of society, it has been developed after consultation^ with tecbniea cxner^^^^ 
behavioral scientists, human resource professionals, psvchologis s edu atL^ "^n i,v 
Inters, former addicts, convicts, and .-ang members. Amer-I-Oi is phi"«;Z i" "n 

tgrowth of current and past rehabilitation-community service, prop ra ns" tl al 

' us ItTs'al o"'a n.'.n'^r'"'-' V'' '^-^"'"'-^ ^'"'j'-""- ^'""''^^ GoldeifZr and Job 

llus. It r- also a part of my long term interest in the economic devcloDinent and 

t"' If areaH??"79^rTL:"R^':!.r^> and communities at large, whichTSs" d 
fooVnoH !r T^he Black hconomic l.nion, a non-profit corporation which 

llomdcd, promoted economic empowerment of minoritie-^ ' 
M-JnH^ r^^r^'' 'he Amer-I-Can Program is its universal applicability-it tran- 
scends race, age, p-ender, religion and socio-economic statu. The ProeiVni a) owi -,n 
who par icipate to grow to their potential in terms of enjoy ng a mo. c^motivat^d -ind 
OS, tive hfe-sty e. The mindset of the trainee is altered fcm one X M dcubf '^'e^^^^ 

^^=^j-:ras^lut^.^s^;^:-^ 
l^fsi-.;^t:n^^^'^^i!r^i-&-'^^^^^ 

of determining the direction of my own life a^ipiini n .-ponsihility 

ninl""!:""'^"^'-'^^ ''"'P^ of in'lividual lives; bv introducing self-determination tech 
n ques; by motivating people to have goals: bv showing tRem how i Cove a„d 
avc^'hv:; '"V"'.' "■"Vjr"^''''^'^'',"'-^- Amei-^l-Can has literaMv and fifwative f 
.a ed lives which would have been lost. As an example, two graduate, of the P r o- 
giam. ex-','ang members lacking high school educations, were the arel itm a, d tl e 

,n,i h h , ';f ■''"R'-'l'^^-.,Th''^ t'-"'^'-' ^vill soon celebrate its second Vu niver'-iry 
ami has been dn-ectly responsible for a reduction of intergaiig violence hi' -ir .:," 

i ""based 7the'^94^"vrab VT'T ""'^ '''"'l""-" ^^^^^^'^^ 

«a. Da.M.a on tne ly.iM Atab-Israeli peace iiccoids, is the -ubiect -if a .cbol-u-K- 1-,v.- 

ev.ew article currently being written by Professor Adrien \V i g of the I 'niv;^^ 

" 'l*-'" l'™'^''-"- l>a. a<-con,pani,.d ine he.v today and U p e- 

paied to address any ,,uesti<m. you may have about her research The"' r -e -ien • 

nenl alM, oeii.g ivvis,.d for posMble use by oth.'r gang, aci ll ■ i i on ' 'ik. 
tw<. remarkab e young men re.p.uiMl.le for this agreement are m/ nl ■ lu mr. r 
ouH.™,,.ain. but are currently employed a. full tiit. facihtators- t'eachi'ng ot'Z'par' 

~kilK in'eleh,' ,^nn 'i''"'"'^"" to assist in the d..velopment of per.oiial 

-kills in eight mtu-al ,,rea.^ 1 lu-e eight program coinpo.-ient. constitute the <-"re 
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-subject matter of the pro-am Combined with the on'ective methodology the train- 
ing techniques employed by the Amer-I-Can Program arc the catalysts which solid- 
ify participants' efforts to'develoD themselves and successfully manage their Uve^ 
These eight components are as follows: 

1. Motnation, hahits. attitudi'fi & vnnditwnin;: 

Bv helping each participant to identify his or her potential and maintain a high 
level of motivation, the program opens tlie doox' for continuous stming toward suc- 
ce^< Habits, attitudes and conditioning processes are restructured by participants 
to enable themselves to seize opportunities and capitalize on potential, moving them 
from an attitude of self-doubt to self-determination. 

2. Goal setting 

People tend to look at obstacles and create negative attitudes because they do not 
understand alternative goal-setting processes. In the Program, a goal is examined 
within a peer group to determine if that goal has the essential components required 
for true goal attainment. I? it realistic, worthwhile, obtainable, measurable and 
timely? 

3 Prnhlrm i^olving & cUri^iion waking 

It i< strange that we have all gone through untold years of formal education and 
have never once been academicallv confronted with the basic problem solving proc- 
esses. The >jner-l-Caii program's graphic tools of problem solving techniques as>i>t 
.-tu dents in applying practical solutions to eveiyday problems. 
•/. Erru^tional control 

People who are unable to keep emotional problems from interfering with work or 
other social environments expt-nence repeated difficultu- which often lead to ies> 
than desirable conclusions. Bv understanding emotional stress and pressures, par- 
ticipants cultivate the ahi!ity"to put Mress and pressuiv in control. thereb\ becom- 
ing functi(Uial and productive under any circumstance. 

o. Fumilv ri'lutii)nship.'< 

Strong family relntionships tend to drive a per>on to achievement The Amer -I- 
Can Program Vfamilv components are designed to achieve a greater understanding 
of family member r^-les and respcmsibihties and provide practical guidelines tor 
bringing the family together as a po-itive. cohesive, supportive life force. 

6. Financial stc.htlity 

Financial stability is detei-mined by a pci>on'> earning and >pending hahit>. 
Learning sound monev management and budgeting practices is vital lor eveiyone 
of all socio-economic iJvels and is a clear exiiibition oi maturity and self-responsibil- 
ity. It is a critical component in the achievement of individual sell determination. 

7. Kffectiiv vttniniuntcution 

Kxpre^^ing oneself and communicating can be two entirely differt-nt matters. Un- 
derstanding how one's expressions inhibit dialogue between people is key to eHective 
communication. Many participant> are initially introverted, but evolve a:: rommu- 
nicative. freely expressive persons. 
S Emphnmcnt search n tcntmn 

r,uidehne> are provided to assi>t participant> in career t'xploration job search, 
intemewmg. re>ume preparation, and other cntical area> of punctuality, conllict 
rc-olulion. productivity and progression 

ni{.\iNiN»i Mi iMi'Doi ^)c;^ 
The Ainer l-Can Pnjgram's training methodology for it> p.irticinant- operate> 
within the >tniciure of peer group relatinM>hip- The training methodology i- a- lol 
low>- 

/ Dual -M'/i.^nry pmvptton 

Audio and viMial aide> are used to teach \v»im> and to beM ;t>-iM lho<c partiu 
pants who have reading di'^abihtu- or learning iinp;iiniiciit-^. Ke>>on> run In.m 
t(. iniiiute-. and ({Mitrolled di-ru-»i(in Inllivw. 

J ( it}] (ml I id gr>Uip Jisrijssit^n 

\ *'group-tcaching' methodology, guided hv facilHalor< whereby peer group com- 
ment and re^pon^e a> related i<» the material. \> encouraged. Kach participant i> al- 
lotted approximately three minutes to comment without interruption. At the conclu- 
Mon of their comnu'nt>. the next person ^eated at the table ctunments fur three min- 
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ute^ about the lesson- or the previo»i< participant V cfjrnrnent>. without inicn-uotion- 
or repnsal. 

:i Space repot it ion 

Each lesson i? presented a maximum of 3 iinH'>. to en>ure paitiripam comprehen- 
sion and maxinuim retention. 

Distribution Daiiy Sfotnatvm Cards, index cards beannc a message of the dav 
taken from the Program manual, reinforces the process. Furthermore, at the conclu- 
sion of the Program, each participant graduates in a ceremonv and is presented 
with a Cortipcatt^ of Completion, serving as a reminder that he or she ha< been 
equipped with the tools to successfully manage their live> and that thev have oer- 
manently bonded with The .-Vmer-l-Can Program Family. 

Due to the comprehensive nature of The Amer- I-Can I'rogram training can be 
employed as a singular training model or as a supportive semce to anv existing pro- 
gram, whether it be in a correctional facility, school, or communitv organization, 
Ihe training is ideal for slow learners, underachievers dropouts at\he iunior and 
senior high school levels, remedial education participants, W.l.X.. J.T.P.A.. welfare 
recipients, other manpower or human resource development enroUee? participant- 
in correctional nibtitutions, probationers and parolees, alcoholics, drug addict- ten- 
ants m subsidized housing. pers(»ns in familv crisis situations, and special program^ 
tor the handicapped. In addition, the training is applicable as an a^unct to agencv 
personnel staff management training programs and as a general purpo^e Program 
lor business and industry In both San Diego and Oregon, law enforcement otriciaN 
have learned the curriculum, and noted its positive results in their own life «kill< 
development 'Ihe State of Oregon has produced a film that highlight- the <ucce-<ful 
u>e of Amer-1 .(^in with -tale troopers and police, all facilitated bv the '^amo ex- 
ganu' member- who tram cuirent gang membeis in the techniques a- well 

To facihtate the implementation and <idniini>lration («f The Amer~I-('an Pro'Tain 
u IS our experience that a fixed-price contract based on materiah-. -upplie>^ and 
>eiyices charges represents the most appropriate method 

There is a per capita cost for training per student, with a minimum of twentv pai- 
iicipants per unit. Total co?t per unit include> all equipment, -upplie- and material- 
as well a< the required admini>trativf overhead to provide training in acc(»rdance 
with the >tandard> described herein 

.\MKIl -)-( A.\ 1-{»I NI).-\ | IDN KiK .-iK lAl CH.X.Niil- 

In addition to the legular Amer-l-Can pnigram, there i- also the Anu-r-l-rai- 
foundation for Social Change This non-proin 501-C 3 arm of the Amer-l-Can I^r 
trram seeks corporate, foundation, and individual >pon.-or^hip of the Amer-l-Ti.j. 
J rogram for mner-city youth with an einpha>is on highlv impacted Lor Anijele^ uu-' 
iic high schools and neighborhood>. ' 

'fhe 'Posses" or positive peer gnmps from five neighborhoods exi-t t() engage tmu- 
bled vouth in con-truclive activitie> while instiUinu the principle.- of the \mer-l-- 
( an Program curriculum 

"Streetlights" i- a job placement component that place> former gang member- and 
ex-convicts in production a^>i>tant job^ for teleM>ion nminierciaL- Approximatelv Hf) 
.•\mer-l-C an graduate- have found -leady, profnal)le employment thrmiuh 
Mreetlichts. * ^ 

Tlie Womens Piomam t.irgct- iniicr-citv women from l.o- Aiiu'ele- hou-mr 
projects and gi-.,up home- fur training in hf^i' -kill>. etiqm-lto. mcniov mana—mci i 
and pa re/, ting 

I \l'A\-ln\ 

The Micce- of .-Xuier 1 (\ui i- .il-() -hown rn ii expaiiMon over the na-t few 
>ear.- \\(. currently (.pcratc in eiuht >tate- mcludirm California, Oregon Illinm- 
Ohio, Nfw ^(.rk. I .ini^inn.i. Flnpida, and Col.Madc* The Muce-,- in ihcM- Mate- h i- 
Uovii (nil-l.uidini: m term- liu- IM'tnii^un- wide ircoKmiinn bv n.inmuialv .»r.';iiu 
/ation> and in-tituiion- * 

This li-t ma> be expanded to include citie- throu/ilioiit the State of h.wa a^ e irlv 
a- Spring VM 'I hroiigh the au-pucs (jf the Iowa Peace Institute, state government 
aqeneio. educate. r-. cnrivciional in-titution-. bu^inc- and communitv -eiMco 
gn.up- an- currently nu'cliog with the cooiaiiiatlnL: oruMni/jiHon for our O-egon pro- 
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gram, the Slate Police, to determine how thp F'rogram could in* inirodiiced in a >ys- 
lemaiic statewide fashion in Iowa a< well. 
A summary of our current operations follows: 

California: Since 1988. Amer-l-Can s conlraci with the Department^ of Correc- 
tions has resulted in the successful training of over M.OOO inmate^ in 15 stale pris- 

^"in San Francisco. The Airjcr-I-Can Progi-am is incorporated as an accredited clas^ 
at the Woodrow Wilson High School. Amer-I-Can community classes were being 
taught in the Geneva Tower? and Sunnydale housing projects, sponsored by San 
Francisco K.U.U. i j • 

A contract with the Los Angeles County Depanmcnl of Probation resulted in over 
150 adult and juvenile probationers graduating from the course, many getting jobs. 

We are about to commence a program with the Los Angeles Sherifi Depailment 
to introduce classes in the Peter Pitcnes' Honor camp. 

Throughout South Central Los Angeles, Amer-I-Can is creating businesses, cm- 
ploving men and women, and teaching classes. The Playground I and H are sporting 
goo^'ds retail stores that currently employ and give stock ownership to fonner gang 
members and ex-convicts from ilie community in legitimate businesses, 

Amer-l-Can is also involved with the Amer-I-Can Security Team, Over 75 Amer- 
1-Can graduates have been trained in security techniques and employed as secuntv 
guards since the inception of the Team Clients include Marcus Gai-vey High School, 
Planet Recycling, Westport Development Construction Corporation, Magic Johnson, 
Senator Diane Watson, & Jesse Jackson's Rainbow Coalition, 

In San Diego. 30 law enforcement officers from locaL state and federal agencies 
were trained in the techniques of The Arner-l-Can Program. 

Oregon: For the second vear, Amer-I-Can is training 600 inmates, hO police ofti- 
cers. and 3000 voung gang members and at- risk youth in Portland, Salein and :rur' 
rounding cities.' The Amer-I-Can curriculum ha? been incorporated a> an accredited 
class in several high schools. A demonstration grant from Oregon H.CD. will enable 
Amer-l-Can to provide transitional housing for parolees. 

Accompanying this testimonv is testimony about the Oregon program prepared by 
Lt, Col. Dean Renfrow oC the Oregon State Police, the coordinating agency. ( olonel 
Renfrew has accompanied me here today and is prepared to answer any qu option ^ 
vou mav have about the effectiveness of our efforts in his state, 

' Ohio: A contract with the Ohio Department of Corrections resulted in successfully 
training 65 first-time offenders in the Amer-I-Can curriculum at 2 halfway houses. 
In Cleveland, ,\mer-I-Can operates in the inner-city neighborhoods, promoting . 
peace and creating jobs. The Cleveland Browns have lent generous support to 
Amer-I-('an. We are also about to start operations in Cayahoga Hoys School. 

Xew York: Amer-I-Can classes in the Ldgecombe Correctional Facility in Harlem. 
\ew York, began in Julv 1993. 2]0 inmates arel going through the Amer-I-Can 
training, many of whom are on work-furlough in the state-of-the-art Edgecombe pro- 
gram. 

llhntns: A joint project with II. U.D. and the Chicago Housing Authority began this 
past fall to train inner-city Chicago residents, particularly gang-involved and at-n.-k 
youth, in The Amer-l-Can Program. 

Colorado: Amer-I-Can has trained 25 gang and ex-gang leaders throughout the 
state 

Florida: We have trained 25 ^taff members of Operation Street, a nonprofit orga- 
nization in Jacksonville. These staff member- will serve as facilitators of the cur- 
riculum in local public schools. 

Louisiana is developing a unique pilot involving a j^ingle clas< consisting of law 
en^'orcement officers, gang members and prisoners. Los Angeles based facilitators 
will lead the gi'oup while simultaneously teaching two local trainees in facilitation 
techniques. 

Furthermore, The Amer-I-Can Program is involved in a joint venture with the 
nationally known Hnohcd On Phonics program to offer literacy and -elf-esteem 
skills. This joint venture will open a store in Inglewood. California to market edu- 
cational materials. Furthermore, the joint program will be implemented in 
Inglewood Public Schools to help the youth between ages 5 to 8. Hdoked on Phonics 
will also be available to all Amer I- Can trainees who have literacy nioblems. 

I would be happy to provide copies of our brochure and curriculum to members 
ni this c(nninitte(' and othei'^ who might be int('rt"-led 

The federal government should scrmusly (onsider direct, suh-tantial and ^u- 
tained funding of intervention programs such as Amer-l-Can. There are several 
possibilities. First, the government itself covild design programs and operate them 
itself The problem with thi^ approach i^ that it creates yet another kind of govern- 
ment bureaucracy, -omewhat removed from the sitiiatum of tl)(» streets, and with 
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no proven track record Top heavy adminisiraiion could rosull in lo- much emplov- 
ment for already privileged elite expert^;, and too httle for the ex-gang members and 
others, who desperately need the chance to utiUze their newlv taught skills to bene- 
fit others coming from the same conditions. 

The preferable approach is to expand vastly upon the current government notion 
of providing grants to state and local organizations who desire to fund local initia- 
tives. The Oregon Amer-I-Can Program is currentlv funded via a federal grant to 
the Oregon State Police. 

Another preferable option is to diiectly fund gang inter\ention groups in the com- 
munities in which they operate. These groups, including Amer-l-Can. are fuliv fa- 
miliar with the conditions and lifestyles of the streets. They have alreadv garnered 
the credibility nece>sary to deal with youth at risk and gang members. 

In conclusion, we are all familiar' with the youth violence problem confronting 
American society at the end of the twentieth centur>-. It is incumbent upon all of 
us in partnership— federal, state, and local governinont. private business and com- 
munity institutions, to commit ourselves today to working for the solutions ,\mer- 
I-Can intends to continue to be part of those solutions. The federal government can 
and must provide a beacon of light and hope. Our youth, our families, our nation 
can no longer afford to wait. 

I am now prepared to answer any question- fn^m membL'r> of the Subcommittee. 

Thank you Mr. L*hairman. 

Senator KoilL. Very good. 
Yes sir? 

STATEMENT OF COLONEL DEAN L, RENFROW 

Mr. Rkxfrow. Thank 3'ou. Senator Kohl and Senator Cohen. 1 
will just take a few moments to explain the program in OR. 

In 1988, gangs began to emerge in the City of Portland, OR, 
mostly migrating from the State of California, the Los Angeles 
area. They based their operations primarily around drug traiTicking 
in Portland and we aggressively established a State vouth gang 
strike force at ^hat time to deal with it. I think there were IG mem- 
bers of Federal, Slate, and local agencies involved. Very aggres- 
sively, we pursued Federal prosecution through the armed career 
criminal prosecutions, various State prosecutions of individuaks, 
and literally drove the California gangsters in Oregon back to Cali- 
fornia. 

What had happened, though, in the 5 years of aggressive law en- 
forcement efforl» we realized that although we were incarcerating 
a large number of individuals, gang documentation continued to 
rise, as did violent crime associated with gang activity. It became 
obvious to us that there were other approaches in addition to a 
strong enforcement effort that were very, very critical if wo were 
really going to get a handle on the sittiation. 

One of the big problems we realized is that there was a lack of 
networking, not only among law enforcement agencies but among 
other disciplines as well, those disciplines involving the inter\'en- 
tion and prevention methodologies. It became very important that 
we network those things together, those concepts, those individuals 
in team approaches to address the pioblem. 

What had happened was we were successful, then, in obtaining 
a Bureau of Justice assistance grant to establish a three-pronged 
approach in Oregon. What we did was the first approach was to es- 
tablish an intelligence gang information network among law en- 
forcement agencies, not just in the metropolitan area but in the 
State-wide region, because in just a few years, we realized that 
gan/^ were not only centered in I'ortland. but now they were 
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emerging in 18 counties throughout Oregon, becoming a very real 
rural problem as well as a metropolitan problem^ 

But law enforcement really weren't connected State-wide, ihey 
had no way of knowing what was happening in each other s com- 
munities. So we established a gang resource intelligence database 
that allows officers to communicate. We know what is happening 
State-wide. Along with that came funding to purchase equipment 
and overtime dedicated towards gang prevention and intervention^ 
The second piece came into place, the Amer-I-Can Program. \\ e 
realized that you can't expect to solve a gang problem without utili- 
zation of gang members. Gang members can be incarcerated, but 
they do have a tremendous effect on what i.? happening in the com- 
munities, because as the leaders are incarcerated, they still control 
what is happening on the outside. » 

There was no really effective, in our opinion, way to get to those 
individuals, utilizing individuals like myself or department of cor- 
rections personnel. We met Mr. Brown and the Amer-l-Lan Fio- 
Kram They utilize former gang members, ex-inmates to tacilitate 
fhe?? program. They are well known in the correctional facilities 
th?iughout the country. We brought them into several State correc- 
tional facilities in Oregon. They were immediately 'dentified by the 
inmates. They established a program of training over 600 inmates 
there, transforming their life, utilizing life management skills in an 
80 to 90 hour curriculum. .,. . 

The third piece was to establish a network uti izing intervention 
and prevention methods. We realized that if we have a 16-year-old 
female that has a young child that is a gang affected >ndiv>d^fl- 
if we place her in the Amer-I-Can Program P™!'^^ f^l'^:^^^; 
ment skills, provide her with a job, but we don t tend to the other 
needs such as transportation, day care, housing, maybe mental 
health needs or drug and alcohol problems then we are only ad- 
dressing a very minor part and not holistically approaching the in- 
dividual's problems and we are probably going to see her again 
uoing through the system. So we establishea through BJA funding 
a State agency resource directory involving 14 State agencies that 
provide those key services to individuals. , . ■ ■ , „f 

Now utilizing all of these concepts together, through training ot 
the various disciplines, when you come into contact with an indi- 
vidual, based on that individuals profile, you look beyond your own 
discipline into the other needs for the individual, ^ou establish con- 
tact with those ser%'ice areas through a computerized network ot re- 
sources place those resources in contact with the individual, so 
that you really give them a chance to succeed. That is the program 

in Oregon. ,^ . ,. ,, , 

(The prepared statcmenl of .Mr. Rcnfrow follows; 1 

l'un'M<ri.'^i vn;Mi.M or Coiosi-i, Dk.xn I. Ki:niuo\\ ..n Hni.MM.r vm Ouk.x.n 

SiAii-; Poi.ici: 

Chairman Kohl and commiUcf membor.. 1 am C.h.iu.l l)i-an 1. l{..'nfr..w. Oivf-.M. 

lie VuVuv Sumxirl Sorviii'< lUirciiu ('mnnuiri(ifr .1, 
>,n u' . t. f.r t.^limcnv <,n the Or.^on Sl.U. Poh.c Uin,. I„ UTvcni H,t, " 
Ki n w ic receives federal funding through the Bureau 0 . ,)uMue A-.s^nH-e 
(l-"nl Intervention Program i^- extremely unique a- it utih/.es a mu It -di.cip >n. > 
approach inv<,lv>n(; <.nforcem<.nt. intenention an<i nrevention ,netho<loloi;ie. to ,„i 
dre- tho-e involved in Kani;> or at ri.-k ofi^ani,' involvement 
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Although Oregon .s a relatively =mall state vvith a population of onlv three mil- 
innnli.tn ''^'^'"^^y ^c-en nctimized by gang\-iolence, both/in the me - 

ropohtan areas and rural parts of the state. In just the last five years ganR= which 
originally emerged in Ponland have spread to IS counties. The fact if gfngs are 
now everywnere. The severity of the problem cannot be com ,red between 2 =mall 
town and a large one, because families victimized by illega°gang actmt "^^^^ 
as much at either location, and the impact to -he community fs just as'traumiuc 

In Oregon with the assistance of BJA funding, we established a computerized in- 
eUigence network between 15 Oregon cities with emerging gang problems Thif = 
tern has enabled law enforcement officers ,o communicate, track, and document 
gang members. This grant project also pronces funding to those 1.5 police depart- 
ments for equipment and ovenime related to gang prevention and inten-ention The 

----^ -^^^ ^^--^ - ^^e neighbor- 

.\.'.!Kk-I-(A.S- 

,iV''''v.^"''''''^i^" Program is an integral pan of the State Police C;anc lnter%en- 
Uon Program In coordination with law enforcement, the program is utilized^' a 
p oactive method of reaching gang invoivcd or at nsk ir.di'.^dual. in 'he tra-nini;" 
.;!e management skills. ..i 

Ajner-I-Can utilizes former gang members and inmates in an SO-90 hour curncu- 
. m. The training consists of greater development of ^elf-e.teem. appreciation of 
nJ'"?"n P'""''''' r^''^"' and decision making"^ monev man' 

r V r^n P -^kiUs. employment seeking, and retention skills The 

Amer-I -Can Program is directed to all. regardless of race, gender, or age and ha^ 
been hignly successful in Oregon Coirectional Institutes, public high school com- 
munity based programs, and law enforcement clac^e^ ' ' 

Police officers, correction officers, and parole officer^ in Oregon were the fir-t m 
tne country to recene training from Amer-I-Can facilitatur> Thev have fi.und rrel^ 
value in attending the cla.^ses through an increased awarenes-" in 4™,v u, 
ward- cultural differences between law enforcement and gang members Flciiuator.. 

it^'ovrr-r,"';^ ■"''r, '■'"P"" ^ greater understanding of one an- 

...her 0\or ,0 officers in Oregon have received the full training, and .hOO State Po. 
...e ^•.iuer> haw received in-^emce orientation training hy AmJr-I-Can facilitator- 

l-.K.- il J'.( K li;i.:Kc 1( ]|;\ 

The third component of the State Police Inter%-ention Program i- the s,aie '"om- 
putenzed Resource Directory. Funded by BJA monev, a <tl,ew,de Gang ilCourTe 

rectory, maintained by the Oregon State Police, will contain a data btfol^var- 
mus KTsices that will assist gang afflicted indiN^duals through a hol.Mic approa h 
Ilcnhnl °""at.on of ser^^ces related to emplovmen . d'rug and 

a cc^ol programs, mental healln and health need., education, iuvenile parole ch"l 
h^^'nV fi^ H'V"'' r°u""^ programs Access to the data ba>e will be accompli-h ed 
by any fieid office of the state programs represented, law enforcement agenc e- ,^- 
the 1:, cities mentioned prenously. and anv other government auencv networkeVl . 

'.n'.ndlviH'^f?' "'""-'"e 'he multrdit^[;i nar Ip^oach 

an indiudual can recenx- help that addrcsse> a multitude of problem^ at the "ame 

^^u'-A e^eX"- ''"'^;, K^' "^^rrJ"' ^irectone^ containing the 

data oa.-e ^er^•lce^ will be published and di-trihuted to all part, of the -tate fc.r u-l 
ny organ.zation> who do not have computer acce^-^ 

In the future, we hope to enlarge the data base to imlud- >er^■lce- pn.vidcd bv 
county and municipal organization- H'^ well ^luni oy 

Ftirther details of the Ot'egon State Police Inter^x-ntion Program are comained ,n 
Nsritten material submitted with mv prepared remark- maincj in 

\Se are convmced that unless gang i<-ue< are addressed through team work -iiul 
collaboration uti izing a combination of Mippre^Mon. int,■r^■entlnn and proven nn 
c .-.n n..t h-,h.„c,.!ly deal with the -evere damage hen,: cau-ed in tl ega ga g , V. 
tv acros.- till- country State- and local communities .hould be remiin.d t addre - 

m:i:;i;::',;u?.r;\:r;?:.rr ^'^-^ - ^ 

T1..11 ...;Ki,ide> my lotiinony I %\,|| he happy to an-wer ,,n> ()u,-'inn- 
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HISTORY ••VS-n KACKCHOL-NO OF STATK COI.ICK CASC. ISTKHVKNTION I>RO(;il.\-MS 

The Oregon State Police began their gang enforcement efforts in 1988 when then 
Governor ToWschmidt'plL PolTce Officers in the city f Po^t'f'."^ " assist 

with a erowine canu problem, St?te Troopers were placed on city transit buses and 
rhe Stafe YouWang Strike Force was formed. tL Strike Force mission was to 
target m'd level dmg dealers in order to begin dealing with an escalating crack co- 
c line oViblem State Police Officers also became involved in Portlands Gang Ln- 
Cement Te^m State Officers were partnered with city officers and began working 
thf* ctrQpt<5 of North and Northeast Portland. . .1 ;„ 

'^During this time, the State Police began developing ^" '"^f ''r^ate O etn ^ 
tended to document, track, and monitor gang aclivitv around the slate^ Tn fane 
first gang member outside Multnomah County was documented in i990 in Lane 
countv 






1990 




IKK l MKNTKn cl.\NC, l'HKSKN< I' HY C'lrNTY 
the IJepartmcn. continued it. efforts in Portland, the gang phenomenon contin- 
ued expanding outside Multnomah County. In response to this escalating P'"Wem 
the Department secured funding through the Bureau of Justice ^ssi-^tance Kdwa.d 
Byrne Alemorial Fund to enhance the 7 cities intelligence program and bring Jun 

"'^L"'T'^cX;^PrV^^^^^^^^ - enable seven communities with 

enuM-ging gang problems to hook up to the Departments existing intd igenco ne . 
w ^k The fund-^pecificallv purchased computer equipment, paid for gang enfo ce- 
ment ovx-niml an^d assisted with training and travel needs related to gang mter- 
^^r on Thrseven cities consisted of Woodburn. Salem, Medford, Bend Sugene, 
^pr ngrie d and Ontario. This program was highly successful and began the process 
oFwentifung the gang problem on a statewide basis. This process of mutual collabo- 
ration and inlc" a™ unparalleled in Oregon History. Because of the 

[m m =ucce"s the program was expanded during the next grant oenod to inc.>de 
o g t adc tiimal citios' around the state. These cities '''•^ ' 
Cre'^ham llermi-ton Oregon Citv, Cirants Pass Albany, and Klamath ^dlls, All li. 
vn X< a e now documenting gang activity within their communities I yh>- 

picgram, we have now documented a gang presence in eighteen counties around c 

- it J At the end of 199:i, 76 percent of all new gang members were documented 

mUMde of Portland This program is allowing the >tate, as well as local cmnnn.. 

u\t w< t(i identifv and bei'in dealing with their gang prohlem 

\ mit ■ 1 . n 'fit t tl„:>v.t...n i> the Office Safety Alert Program u, Law l-.nr..r, e 

nuM at', S Mom .LKDS-. Thi. program all«w> u^ to enter all documente.l gang 
e b -rt into I KOS so that anv officer around the state who contacts a gang mem- 
^k l ow^ wh., he IS dealing with. This program not only enhances officer safety 

Inu it lu, allows iw (o monitor gang activity ^uce the Oang Lnit is notified about 

cMch c(»ntact 
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v^tot!. o^^^"? ""Trlu D^^P^^-^^V^"^- ^^ith the support of Governor Robert? and 
biai- Senator Webber, brought the .-Vmer-I-Can program to Oregon. This unique 
m erv-ention program u^es past gang members to facihtate or teach life-management 
.^kill> classes to gang-afTectcd youth. The Amer-I-Can curriculum also teache< re- 
sponsibility for your own actions, decision making skills, motivation efTective com- 
munication, goal setting, financial stability, familv relationships and employment 
search and retention techniques. This innovative program has been succe^uflv im- 
p emented in Oregon at three different levels. First. Ihe curriculum is be ng aught 

n the Oregon Correctional system. This is being done because inmates inside our 
prisons have a major efTect on what is happening on the street. Second the c]a^^e< 
are being taught in vanous schools in Portland. Woodburn. and Salem and at "dif- 
ferent community-based locations in Portland and Salem. Studems are receiving 
credit lor the course when taught in the high schools, and interest in the cla-^ re- 
mains high. There has been a great deal of positive feedback from the ^choouVor- 
cerning .\mer-I-Can. Examples of communitv-based classes are at the Hou 'e of 
L moja Campfire Gang. Peace Program, and Chemawa Indian Schuol The third 
level of implementation involves teaching the class to police oflicors. To date over 
seventy police officers hove been trained in the Amei-I-Can program. OfTicers are 
.au.Jit by Amer-I-Car. lacilitators who use ihe same material as used for the L^ariL- 
allecred yoiith^ Initial response to the class is usuallv skeptici>m: however the va<i 
majority of oHicers finish enioying the dass and learning a creat deal about the 
.^ant, lile-style. Ihi> level of implementation is importarM in order to help offcer^ 
''?nr^T J "''-'^ '"'^^'"^ sensitivity to more elfectiv.K- deal with 

:.ang-alTec ed youth Police officers learn to think of gant^ affected vouth as human 
neings wnh the same basic needs a^ ainone else. 

A> ilie>e two programs were becoming established, the Department continu-d u» 
vverk in the Portland Metropolitan area. In the spring of 1993. the Deparimeni 
made a dramatic shift of resource^ and changed its emphasis in the area of uvn.. 
rMh.rcemeni to a more balanced approach of gan- intenei.tion. The <iate VoiVth 

..i5!g MriKe borce was eliminated and all members workinu with the Portlnnd CJanr 
Kntorcement ream were returned to Patrol Division ' 

While th]> transition was being made, the Department cominued to support the 
Amer- l- (an program and operate its uMng inielht^ence network SupeiviMon of 
these programs were transferred to CuMieral Headquarters in Salem 

During thf Sprmg of 1993. the Depanment. along wiTh other .tate atzeiicu- 
..egan work on a third gang ivlated program A ccmimittee wa> formed and work 
began on a Mate Agency Kesource Directory. The directorv will consi^ of a ^tate- 
H WdnT^wr'''"^ "^"'f^T ^''''P^ r^^ourco. available 't<. help gang-aHected in- 

:Mdual> When completely imp emeiued. the program will allow anvone working 
NMih gang allected individuals the ability to access a comouterized network emer 
a profile of >omeone s needs, and access all irlormation about resources available 
.V meet those need> This program is being implemented under the leadership of 
(MAernor Rohert> ami i> being superM>ed h> the Gang Tnii at Headquarter^ It 
•^aould al>o be noted that thi^ program is being funded wnh a Buiv^u of Justice 
A-M>tance grant through Criminal Justice Senices 

In July 1993. R-U graPt> were renewed and expanded for the 7 ('itie- Pro.nam 
aiM Amer-I-C an. Tne . Cities Program, as Mated earlier. wa> . xpanded to inriude 

nesv uties. Ihe program, now ofTicialiy called the (ianc He>ource Intelligence Pn.- ' 
i:r.rn. has a su hooked up other agencies outMde the grant program, to include aeen- 
cn > m Washington and Idaho The u<efulne<. <,f thi. progr^^n increa^ng w h 
ca-b now agency that hook, up .Agencu- are beginning to ii<e the ^vMem K. a.HM 
in .i.lvmg crime. involNing documented gang member^ Deci-ion and pohcv makei«^ 
are aUo relying on the prot^ram for up-lo-d.ite information about the gang problem 
lln> program i> iho o.lv .v.tem available, to track gang act.vits around the Mate 
\Mta each pa-sini: da> it i> hecomiiiL' more evidonl hov. i;v,;>..r!*.ui: 'l tn cnli-iho 
» Ho .ii-onL: a.:orir)o- i;j -^nU r tn ^n\\r ..«ar can^ pruMt-m 
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Amer- 1-Can ha^ aUo expanded during 1993. The program has been implenienlGd 
in the Woodburn and Salem areas at several different levels. Woodhurn High School 
and McKay High School have classes in progress The program has also begun at 
Chemawa 'Indian School and Chemekela Alternative High School. The curriculum 

^till being taught at the Correctional facilities in Salem and has also been added 
to Marlon (^ounty Juvenile Court. Amer-I-Can has expanded its program in the 
Portland area as well, with classes being held at Benson Hi|.'h School and at House 
of Umoia The vast majority of our feedback on this progr-am has been very positive. 
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The Di'parUiuMU had t-iabh^hod a stalewido poMliun iiUontcd to assist local pro>- 
L^cu\c< and police agencies with liate and bias crime invei^Ugations. This posiuon is 
currontlv filled hv an expert on racist Skinheads. This delecuve also performs var- 
ious communily education programs and acts as a liaison with intra and interstate 
liiw enforrrm(>nt ajtenne^^ rej^arding hate and liias crimes 



nUKi;nN's (;ANt; vmw vs\ ami tuknds 

Oieuon ib facing a serious gang problem that is growing every , . , 

the atlenti(m in the past has been given to the Portland area because of the large 
eang presence in Multnomah (^ounly. wc are now beginning to recogniye and docu- 
inent a significant -liifl in the growth of gang> in Oregon. Wliile Portland is still 



d.iy. While Ino^t oi' 
se of 

and docu- 
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Znt Tu^ n f °^-ob\em. and the.r RanK populauon is coiui.u.inK to 
fr^onVi. ! -« f"?^''? communities outride P-rtlan.d are now docu- 

clearly demonstrate this .~,,.jt 1.5 tjrowdi. h s • h 




Goncj members documented In the state of 
Oregon 




im; it4i 




OivKon is (.xppritMKH.u m.hu. MK.nru-.tni D.^id. that i!'wMratr the ^rri-.u^ nature 
(j| our Kan^' pmhlem. " 

• (^ahroima KanKMrr> an. acUvt-ly explcnni; and ivcnntuiK ^IniK dt-ah^- n.ar 
schools in Medford. C;ranl. Pass. Khi.nalh. Kall> and Ho^ohwv, 

• C ahfornia C'nps and Bloods amiinur import crack c(»cainc into the -laic for 
>nh- and (iistrihutKtn. 
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• California and Oregon Hispanic ganRsieri? are becoming more aclive in dealing 
cocaine ai^ a means of monetary- gain. . • i i 

• Washington and Idaho law enforcement agencies are seemg snnil^ir irends. and 
desire interstate coooeration and intelligence exchange as gangsters become 
more mobile and cross state lines to further drug dealing enterprises. 

• Gang related homicides continue in Portland, and we are seeing our first gang 
homicides outside Portland. Prior to 1992, there were no gang-related homicides 
outside Portland. Since the beginning of 1992, th. le have been eight gang-reiat- 
ed homicides in Oregon. i n i« 

• Two known Oregon gang afTiliates have been killed in the Los Angeles aiea 
while conducting di*ug deals. . i , j i . 

• An Oregon gangster traveled to Idaho and committed a gang-related homicide. 

• Two Oregon gangsters were arrested in Boise, Idaho, after an incident at a 
Boise area motel. , . t i . 

• Oregon is experiencing rapid growth of miscellaneous white gangs throughout 

the state. ^ ,^ . i i • 

• .^0 percent of Crips and Blood.- outside of i\)rLlana are white. 

To further illustrate Oregon's emerging problem, it is helpful to look at one spe-^ 
cific county. Marion County is a good example of the rapid change and growth ot 
gangs in Oregon. 

• There are -109 total documented gang members in Marion County. ^ 

• There woro 2S9 NEW gang members documented \n 1993 Ihis represents /U 
percent of the counties total gang population and 29.3 P^'^-cent of new gang 
n.embers documented in Oregon for 1993. If Portland is omitted, the 2^9 figuie 
represent- 3r).7 prrcfnt of the total state growth in gangs. 

• Breakdown. 

MARION COUNTY GANG N^tMBERSHsP 



New gan^ member-hip for Wm in Marion Count> i.- broken down by race and 
sex a> follow- 
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Hispanic: 



ma 1 e .1 i 7 1 
Femaleo 20 



Crip/Blood: males 50 
females 13 



Skinheads : Kales 

females 



12 

2 



White: 62 
Hispanic: 121 
Qlack: 2 
Unst^ccifleci: 10 



Hispanic : 
White: 
Black: 
Asian : 

Unspecified: 



9 
3G 
10 

3 



Males 4 

Females 2 

Males 6 

Females 4 



White: 

Unspecified: 



The following graph gives a breakdown of new gang members docu- 
mented m Oregon during 1993. This brings our total gang population 
to nearly 4, 000 ^ ^ 
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Senator Kohl. We thank you very much. 

Mr. Gary Graika, from my City of Milwaukee, my home town.'' 

STATEMENT OF GARY GRAIK/. 
Mr. GiLMKA. Good morning, Senator Kohl and Senator Cohen. In 
an efTort to be brief and stick to the time line and stay focused, I 
will read some comments I have prepared. 

The number one issue is focusing our efforts on prevention and 
early intei^ention programs, while not forgetting to provide serv- 
ices for older youth and young adults involved in gangs. 

Anti-gang presentations in the schools by trained outreach spe- 
cialists, some who may have had past experience in the gang life- 
style have proven to be effective. Recreational and social activities 
such' as organized leagues, field trips, camping, and dances are 
vastly underrated. Prison awareness trips, court advocacy, and al- 
ternative education have demonstrated to be successful. 

Parenting skills training for teen parents needs to be expanded 
and enhanced. Graffiti removal programs have become a necessary 
evil. Job training and job placement is essential to older teens and 
young adults, many of whom are parents themselves. 

We need to get away from spending billions of dollars on building 
more prisons and juvenile institutions. This strategy has been inef- 
fective when you factor in costs, recidivism rates, and lack of an 
impact on the overall problem. Many incarcerated youth make new 
connections for drugs and weapons, many times do not receive nec- 
essary treatment, and educational and vocational training is sorely 

lacking. . . . it * j 

In addition, the prisons and juvenile institutions are proliterated 
by gangs, and a gang member who has served time receives in- 
creased status upon his release. We need to be realistic. Prisons 
are for punishment, not rehabilitation, and arc a necessary evil in 
our societv. 

1 equate incarcerating a youth with a parent beating a child, a 
punishment you feel is necessary at the time but may have a dev- 
astating impact in the long run. I see prevention, early inter\;en- 
tion programs as providing scr\-ices in a nurturing way to fill vital 
gaps in young peoples lives. This approach not only makes sense, 
it makes dollars and cents. 

?^or example, it costs approximately $41,000 per year to house a 
juvenile in a juvenile institution in Wisconsin. In all likelihood, the 
youth may return to the same institution, do time in the adult sys- 
tem, and 'many times be more of a threat to society upon release 
than when he was first incarcerated. 

As a point of comparison, the youth diversion program which we 
operate receives $683,000 from all funding sources to provide sci^v- 
ices to literally thousands of youth. That same $683,000 translates 
into housing less than 17 youth in a juvenile institution for a year. 
I will eagerly put up our success rate and that of programs which 
focus on prevention and early intei^-ention against building more 
prisons and warehousing youth. 

The problem of youth gangs, violence, and guns are interrelated 
and a crisis that "^has reached epidemic proportions. When cities 
such as Gary, IN— what a namesake— becomes the murder capital 
of the United Stales, and Davenport, lA, with an overall population 
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of 90,000 and a gang population of 2,500, become plagued with vio- 
lence, you realize the problem is spreading and not confined to the 
big city. 

Our neighborhoods have become infested with violence, due in 
part to the illegal marketplace and easy access of handguns. I have 
serious reservations about the im.pact of waiting periods to buy 
handguns on this crisis. I strongly favor gun buy-back programs 
that utilize toys, food, tickets to sporting events, athletic shoes, 
money, et cetera, to get guns off the street. A program started by 
Fernando Mateo in New York City has been very successful. 

I also feel stricter licensing regulations, including a large in- 
crease in fees to become a dealer— now about $30 per year— should 
be implei.iented. The increased revenue should be funneled into 
prevention/intervention programs. I urge all legislators to stand 
united and not succumb to the pressures of groups such as the Na- 
tional Rifle Association. 

On that note, I will close and respond to any questions vou may 
have. Thank you once again for the opportunity to appear before 
you. 

I would like to, lastly, wi^h a belated happy birthday to Senator 
Kohl. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Graika follows:! 
Phkpakki) Statkmkm' (tK (J.Mtv K. (]]i.\]K.\ ON Hkhai.f ok thk Social ])rvi:i orNU Nr 

C^)MMJS.S1(»\ S YoriH DlVKHSlON Pi{(H;}i..\M 

(Ioo<l morning Mr. Chairman and meniK-r^^ of ihi^ disiingui>h(-d Suhcommitieu 
U IS mdecd an honor to have tho opportunity to appear hc-furo vou and oxprc^- mv 
views on the youth gang problem, an issue that nHect? hundredi^ of thou-and- 
people, young and old. on a daily basis. 

My name is Gai7 Oraika. 1 im the coordinator of the Social Development Com- 
mission? \outh Diversion Program; which has come to be known a<^ Milwaukee'^ 
Rang program. The Youth Diversion Program has been in operation ^ince 19.^5 
I he locus of our program i? to provide alternatives to vouth at-risk of joining ganu^ 
and those who are already gang-amiiated. 1 am grateful to be allowed to ^hare mv 
experience and viewpoint on the growing national epidemic of vouth gang^ 

My goal IS to pronde you with a better understanding of the vouth gang phenome- 
non The perspectives I intend to share with you are born from eight year? of experi- 
ence as an outreach specialist, working with several rival gangs. In niv present por- 
tion. 1 have acquired a working knowledge of what program strategic-s have been 
demonstrated to be efTective. as well as those that have not proven to be ^^ucce'^^fu) 
I will not at.^'mpt to overwhelm you with a plethora of statistical data- but rather 
relate to vou what I have experienced first-hand and what has been >^hared with 
me by colleagues on the 'Tront line" and most importantlv. what the vouth IVe 
Worked with shared with me. * . • ^ 

In order to beUer acquaint v.ai with the magnitude of the gang problem in Mil- 

7nullZ\ t! '^^K^^f M ?"^ ^V^'''^'^ l^^'^^'-^ of gangs in Milwaukee. It has been 
out neb stated that Milwaukee did not have a gang problem until about 1982 Ac. 
ually. Milwaukee first began experiencing a gang problem in the mid 1970*s A 
family, connected with the Spanish Cobras in Chicago, moved to Milwaukee sup- 
posedly to escape the gang lifestyle that had claimed the life of the elde-^t ^on T) e 
younger brothers in the family began to sell drugs, beat and shoot people and corv 
ciuct a general reign of terror on those who stood in their way. A group of neighbor- 
hood youth, of which I was a part, began to meet at local plavgrouncls parks ,nd 
recreation centers. I he purpose of these meetmgs was to decide on a plan of artKm 
to confront and combat these •out.Mders." We were totallv naive to the ganr sub- 
rulture but we did have a member of our gmup with (•(uuh-cImmi^ \n Chicago Wo 
M.(m found out that the mam nvaU of the Spanish Cobras in Chvjigo were the 
Latin Kings \Ve handed together and adopted the signs, colors, hand MgnaU a d 
terminology of the Latin Kings. Fights and sho(»lings between the two group, be- 
came commonplace. lo this day. the history of hatred between th.' Spanish (V.bn^ 
and Latin Kings has its roots in thew' earlv battle- 



The hi<torv of gang> on the north^uic- of M.lsvaukee was much diffc-font. -^t^ '> ''^ 
the ear Kanfi. becan a. ••brcak-dance" group- when that fad was popular. . oup^ 
<uch the Timp Rovj and Four Corner Tlustlers started out as groups of -leighbo - 
hood wu h who 'were into -break-dancing." ComneliUons at teen dances we v hc^d 
,r,4 tim..>; r..-rlit« eruDted These groups alreadv had names and colois mm- 

fnrmo a^id ^oon beca.4 part of ^ sub cuhure. Other northside gangs started 

Soon manv local youth became involved ir, these . "'"I. ' ? 

riHvP hv .^"hootinc': and fierce batt es over control of dnig sales m ceitain area> hi 
ame common V/clu^ At thi. point in t.me, the Black Gangster D.scples and 

\'w.,^ 1 r^vrU Aro thp two Isr^u^^l LTanCr^ on Milwaukee s [K)rtn^>iac. , , 

NLnrtfthe gangV^t^ yrew in size and became involved .n 

h , i,;K g^ The dissension within ib.e ranks became even nu,re apparent when 
. M iuD of ■ unge. 1 atin Kings, tlie Junior Kings, decided thoy wanted to become 
a sopamu^e u tv^ .Junior Kings lived m the western section of .aim 

Km-P?u^Pu.ar 'Mst & f^c.itt. Thev decided to call themselves the 2- Is, which is th,' 
na;4\^'[. gang in O-e movie -Colors." The nu.vic.s release coincided with the lonna- 
licm of the 2 1s The 2-) s are now an enemy of the I.aUn King 



the 2 I s 1 he I s are now an eiiL-iii> I/, u... ■ . „ 

tvpc. of situation, the formation ..f •^pli.uc.r groups and vanuus s..ts Ikui ,i 
„rlanl part of Milwaukee's gang problem '''^^^v. ;)n the souths d .^^ 
kc-e w;. now have l.atm Kings, Spanish Cobra-. 2 -1 s, L nknov i s, al -^^^ ••; . 
l),-cipies, .ird Street Posse, Nasty Boys and a few sinaller ~ul>- .ets Mih^auki 
nor s,rie gang roMer includes Bl.ick C.angsler Disciples. \ ice Lords. 2-^ , s, . 1 ~ 
1'.' ,!^; \I.,r,ns,.~. One-Was, (\-islle Folks, Kastside Cangsiers. and Short 



F-Vt^ide Mafios.,-- One-\Va\, (\islle Folks, Kastsuie Cangsiers ano .-.nous r.wKs 
among others W have approximately 2r. street gangs m the ( ity of Milwau- 

'''"■rhe uang problem in Milwaukee is on the rise with mor.' cliildren beeoming in- 
-c.lved on a daflv ba-.i^. In additi,.., tb.e youth who have become eiitremhed in tn.s 
dead-end l1le~tvie aie much mor.. v,..!..,,, an<l many tnne- .•xh.b.l htlle or no u- 

■"^he;-c"a«^"everar n.a~<.ns whv our youth are loiniiig gang- e g.. for example, the 
Jun V- or .alVtv is~ue. Manv voung peopl. believe that m order to feel sale m th.M, 
nViuh l orl ood ai sd,o..l or where they sociaii/.e. that th<.y need to be part <,f a gang 
, H I V b bee.,me mvolved for ..e.inoimc reasons mainly soiling drugs beca me 
ev c m't get a decent paving :ob This i'^ due in large part to their limited edu- 
n^u nd^ack of ,..b siills. An..ther reason kids .join is becau-e the gang seP.e~ 
V' M. n -ate fan.i V and help< satisfy th<. need to b.long to something. Some yo. 1 
dc-c de 0 , for tlie excit,.ineiU . glamour, or ~en~e of power they get from being 
a g. ng l-h ~ n.tb who are new arrival- t.. Milwaukee. e~pee.,l > those l-oin 
' 'iu, or Niexico are particularly vulnerable to the gangs, (u.nerally. 1 ■ 

K,i.hburlHKui wluu-.. the familv reh.cate- has an impact a~ t.. what gang the yout . 

V IM^ ,1 e involved m iMnaV.v, family hi-tory has begun to play a bigger r., e . 
v mi . eop e de. iding to lom a gang S,.me,.ne who has -een an uncle sent to pMM.n 
r \v;, :rK.m u, a\an'g <u- a'n ohler brother get shot XiJ'^u^ 
,.in,' iivu hate what the gang rei.resent.-. llowev.M'. if you aie U -ibool aiul au 
blMed a-' Ki^ g^^ >■"'■>'■ •■'■"->'^ mvolvcnu.nt, you iiias 

hara:-e<l beat up or <-ven shot and look to your family tor support Fbe lil-siyl. 
11-.,- s„ulli iiiili lib- 1" abhorred quickly l.ccom.- I'ait ol hi- lier lilo 

M ,1 '.I the e,.-.M,- whv kidl l.nn gan.;- can be .itUibme.l to v.ui...i- -■KiH.al fa, 
1.,.- 1 \ i ai kee the lo- of llMMi-ands of manunuturing .lob-, with which a per 
' n w li limited e location coul.l MimK.rt a lamilv. had a deva-ting impacl b. 
r akVl wi f tlu. familv -tnulure, ,ly-luiictional laimlie-, wrought with pmblem- 
: n M 1 1 rlec, l.Hk ,.f pareniin - skills an.l the pn.bbmis .,1 alcohol and <lni| 
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abuse, conti-ibuied greatly to our current situation. Many of th^se 'actors can be at- 
?''^T •^''yi"B babies." The lack of organ,7.ea recreai!ona oppor untife. 
fn /-'T '""^ that has become a breeding ground for gangs has aVso Xved 

nn hn J, " u " "I development of gangs, the proliferation of guns and drugs 
T,.i^n,' <^o"";buted greaify to the violence. A combination of he^e 

elements has led to gangs nourishing and causing a crisis situation in the inner 
nly that IS spreading to tie affluent suburbs, smalftowns and rilfal Amer ca 

10 lKfm7cS,'" Tl^^^'I^nif' ^''"S' '."'■"'^'■■'^ '"^"KO from vandalism .grafTiti. 
10 homicide. The most common criminal activity the vouth engage in i^ ^ellinL' 
drug^. rne range of activity goes from gang members selling "crack" on the's rce^ 
T^^'w^^" '"Til'-' k^"" ^"P ''dng indicted in the largest n.caine ring 

in the history of Wisconsin; $182 milfion in one vear. Gang afflliated vovUh al"^ 
commit battery, burglaries and auto thefts. HoweOer, the Wo^en oir^n.es are cTn 
erally imited to gang against gang. The gangs rarelv light specificalK oCer itirf fin- 
mcre. Generally, a comBination of factors, including histo.T plav a larger role than 
dmgi °^ attributed^'direcUi or indirectly to 

'"^v!'' ^ '■"■'''^ "'^"^'^ ''"^ '^''^l "f organization of gangs. Some are loo'^elv knit 
ThclJ^^: t'iH; v"r'''"'"'l displaying a hierarfhy or mili^ar; s^^'cture: 
Ihe leadei s title may be chief president, emir or something similar He may have 

Ihrfoot^lriH^l'^'-..^;!';— "i! P:^".>7^-^?"'^ -her l, JsrUitig 

ird 



tl>.> r.wxf / M- c ' y'^'^y '-"i^-'f anu various other evo s nclud lu 

Ow foot ^oldier^. Some gangs arc structured ba.-ed on age; ranring from t he 

^^'^'F'^^^y l^^^^^ the.uniors who range rrom^l3-17 and tk- pe'' 



ru . rr J uMiui> WHO range irom 15-1/ and tlie oee- 

chMn.'''''.,'r "f.'^'dgets Who range fro-n 7-12. 1 see the possibility of gang' Tra, ■ 
n^Ti'.h ^"""l"^''/"'' *""P''^ "lat the Crips and ftloocl'; have 

\? r fl K^"*-''"'"', l''" ■^"■•'h^-eslern United State., into Minniapoli ■ and hnn^h 
\\ichita Kansas. I have been contacted by people in Bridgeport Connecticut Fort 
lowi'v f'H^'T^, ""^ i"f"»>-mation on th ..tin king" 

V h ,h don t believe there a real structure or network between the." m up": 
VM h the same name. 1 here may be a connection for drug, or weapon, 'imib 1, v- 
law-, color., terminology and symbols. However, 1 doiu tfiink there i. a r I r it 
of ihoM' gang, totally uniting across the nation > i '■ a inuat 

tlw ir '"'''"'1'? '•ant:^^^ f"'-"ni about ...yen vear. old to adult, in 

' . ^'"^ ^"''T- ' ''^' ^ "'""d, how th.. father of the Hp,ini ' C - 

, m ? i " ^^■'"^"' ^"PP'i-''- "f drugs for thai rga- 

in/.at on. 1 do not believe it is really possible to calculate an "average" aLc for !r u 
.u....bersh,p Age o members will vary between different gangs 'tie v^m ngerVi 

c\ o Z'Z -\ "7'^ 'T"'''^ '« ^"^ry" weapons, "and u .o ne 

..~e.~, to do .hootings; because their penalty will be much less .severe than if -m 

le or'n o:'; of"; ITn' ' r Th^-.>-»^'"t^er children are also l e ir : . 

rll, 1 V u'*""^ Rrafiiti, a large portion of auto thefts, burglarie. and manv 
g I t. I believe that at one point there was a core of hardened gang men er ' w o 
were lesponsih e for most of the violence and crime, Todav, I l,diesv vvu tl e ki " 

m";"v^' ^nV;^ T' - ^P'-e-d around ;nu;h ,no v 

.vi.inv \oung (t ildien aie becoming victim, a. well a. perpetraior. 

,nnr,."?t''''p ' T" "l P>-"hlem, we need to take a multi-faceted 

..ppioach Parents, schools, law enforcement, communitv-baseci orL.ani/ati,,n' -m,! 
the private .ector need to combine elforts in a collaborative approach 

I he Mrategies that have been demon.trated to be effective are job training pk,ce 
awa e u '«'V«--j^>\"'-K""''-^'d fecreational .ocial activities, cri.i's mediation, , , . 
d In n-n ^ l"-^'«'ntive measure, in the school.. Although gang, 

i d'Ug. aie closely related, it is not reali.tic to expect youth who are makin,- a 
iMMg selling drug, to access treatment servia-. Creating stifTer penalt e. m 
. Ml ling niore institution, to warehou.e youlh would appear to be a waste of ;,o e 

V- , , , i'f.'l'^^'d preventing youth from joining gang. o ,- 

e.iils mleivention ellort.. Additionally, when vou look at the co.t of keeoint; a out 
n a juvenile in.t.tutioM, appro.ximately ,$.11.0(1(1 per vear .n Wi.c.m. iV the c. ' . 
fectivene.s does not compute. The type, of intei-yention program, that u'tili/e V. rmer 
nillrel^n i'lrpac';' ^P"— '"d ■'tree, life" lee,",.';';™: 

The You, h niver.ion Program ha. been in exigence .iiue nm (•urr..n,K we iiv 
lun<le<l hy ,1,,. Ci,v o| Milwaukee and the State of Wi.con.in We p n, 1 / . Vi 1 , 
.. ta> o( MTVK-e. A.r ,„-n.k and e.um amiM,..d so,„h he,ween ,lie age- nf ' 
owev.T, we have work-.l wnh k„ . a. young a. .even and wuh .I'liil,.' , ,h ,r 1 li 
non.i r,7?"',''^ we provide include joh placemen,, which cannot he empl im ed 

V ^ :,, . (■ '"'"'•^'""""1 I"-<'l!'a>n., court advocacy, including exchai ging ii 

V ml < , .-...on- for coniin.inity service, anti gang pre.~en,a,ion. in ,h<. .rliooK ni ' . 
nite.vention .,.,T,ce., lr,umng. on ,he gang M,h-,ul,.ire ,„ paien,-. -.liool and' 'ei ■ 
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cv <afr and law enforcement units, recreational leamie>, •baskeiball, Hag ^'ooiba\\, 
,\c:- another underrated service, prison awareness Held trips and a winter and ^um. 
n er camp to exDO<e vouth to new horizons and counsdin-. We combine our efforts 
with th^Mihsaukee PubUc Schools. Milwaukee Police Department Municipal and 
Juvenile courts, a network of community aj^ennes and. on a limited basis, the pii- 
vate "ector We have a staff person housed at strategically located community orga- 
nizations to provide services to youth from the diverse ganc populatums. Many 
yJmth will not seek out semces Therefore, our outreach --[■^^ ^in.^,^^ ^^^^^ 
to go into gang neighborhoods and relate to these young people. Bv being at a com- 
muniiv baled organization, our staff person has a base to orovide semces out of 
hr> is important because a Vice Lord may not be able to seeS out help at one agen- 
■V and a Spanish Cobra may not feel ^afe at another agency.. Our referrals come 
from the courts schools, parents, probation officers and most importantly, woid of 
mouth Our success with assisting a youth allows our reputation to spread and give> 

'^'"cSnu i^wSg with hard core members as well as the leadership of the 
eantz< 1 have personally had success in asi^isting older gang members with emplov- 
ment. court advocacv and treatment senices. By assisting a gang "^^^/^^er in a p^^^^^^ 
tion of power, the word spreads and the outreach 

with that particular gang. The worker has a natural -in and is then able to fun e 
other meinbers of the gang into positive alternatives. .\lso when a cnsi> situa ion 
at^^>cU the w(,rker will have an .■Uablished relationship with someone in a poMtum 

'^Tdk>vrourp^^^ ha> bc.n verv .ucces>ful; c-spoc.allv when you lake intc, ac- 

nuira whit llvl'A accomplished wi'th a limited staff and budget. Our reputa inn 
lith the courts, schools, police, parents and most importantly, the yuu h involved 
^aiVg' U well ie>pect.a. We are presently tracking outconu^s and altlmugh it i> 
u.x\ to imposMble to measure- prevention, we had an independent evaluation con- 
irted bv the Center for Healtli Policy and I'rogram Kvoluation at the I nivcrHt> 

■ Wisconsin- Madison in my>. The study results wen- very positive and prn.M 
further >upport to what we already b^'lievt'd: that wc aw maknig a poMtive impact 

'"fapoli^d^t^^ num^^ of MnX^ around th. i>sue of developing tnice> Vxjtwc-en 
uan/*l have conducted tmre meetinr;s at %ariou> point> m nine with diiteront 
ganu^ and know the level of effort it tal^e^ and how dinuult it is to maintain be 
fieve u> a certain extent, in recognizing and workmg with gang^ a^ an inM utio . 
However 1 believe it i<^ equally important, if not more, important, to %soik with indi- 
vidual gang members, i have a few reservations about giving support and statu> lo 
l-nJ< a< institution^ and believe it i^ po>sible to turn some gang^ into legit mate, 
non criminal orgain/.atiun>. I think that if we can get these young people to the 
no n where thc^v have a realistic hope for the future, by providing thorn training 
!!nd a VJav of making a legitimate living for thom and their families, then I am com- 
olctelv and whole-heartedlv in favor of it. 

-Xnother program operated by the Social Development ( ommisMon. tlie Milwaukee 
V(mth Opportunities Collaborative .MVOC- i> a line example of a program that 
<tnve< to prevent Vouth age> S to 16 fiom becoming involved with gang>. 1 he 
MVOC Procram i> a coalition of 21 community ba>ed organi/ations including the 
Milwaukee Public SchooK, Children^ Court. Milwaukee Police Department. 1 nva^^^^^ 
in(U'^tn.- Council, nine neighborh(H)d ytmth centei> and central citv churche< \n ( K 
H funded bv the DepaHmeiit of Health and Human SeP.ices. Family and ^oulh 
.-;er.-ice< Bureau and has been very succe>sful since it> inception last year. 

1 feel the federal government should C(Mninue to look at and fund j)rogram> that 
.ne innovative and communitv-ba-ed in nature. The programs that focus on preven- 
U.m and earlv intervention should he expanded and given nigh, prumty Job trainn^g 
and placement for older teens and young adults are e>>ential and should take a look 
M non-traditional. entrei)reneurial type> of career^ for young people. 
M.eial nn»mams for vouth need to be enhanced, to give young people someth ng posi- 
tive to do open up* new horizon> and expose them to new exDenenc(-. 1 he value 
of rocreatioMal activitie> is extremely underrated. Programs wliich receive funding 
in provide the-e tvpe^ of ««ervKes should definitely he given priority over building 
more priM.n^. Kinallv. program> that nre innovative-type aeinon>trati<.n pio.iect^ 
urri\ \l have the latitude to exiiloiv what work, and vshat (Uw^ r.ot Vuiuling a (me 
nr u^u year proiect i- not re.ilirtu- or r..>t efT(.tive ^ ou neeo lo develop ^ r.ippor 
With the \outh and time \u implement the I(lea^ and >ervin- our youth are in need 
n\- .-peciallv. the lob trinning placement type proj^iam-; lhe>e are proiect> where 
vou m.iv not -ee iininediate ie>ult>; they will hear fruit over a period of tune 

■ 'ri,..nk vou for all<Aving me the opportunity to ad(lre>- thi- diMingui-hed Suh 
cninnntti-e on an i— ae th.it i- indeed (le;n- to nu heart 



Senator Kohl. Thank you. 

Mr. Gkaik.a. You are welcome. 

Senator Kohl. Thank you vorv much, Mr. CJraika. 

Mr. Galipeau*;^ 

STATEMENT OF JIM GALIPEAU 

Mr. Galii'Kai'. Thank you. Good morning. Mr. Ghairman, mem- 
bers of this distinguished committee, and fellow panelists, h is an 
honor to have the opportunity to appear before vou on such an im- 
portant issue. 

My name is Jim Galipeau. l am a Los Angeles County Deputy 

1 robation Officer assigned to tlie Metropolitan Specialized Gang 
1. nit in South (YMUral Los Angeles. I have been a probation officer 
for 28 years of my life. I am 51 years old. I was in Vietnam for 

2 years prior to my becoming a probation officer. As you can see. 
I have spent the majority of my life as a probation' officer, and 
there are very few people in South (\MUral [.r)s Angeles who have 
consistently worked as long as I have." 

1 was there when the Crips and the Bloods were founded. I v,as 
involved with the young men who formed tiie (^rips and the Hlood.s 
1 counseled them, I chased them around on the streets, and 1 have 
kept in contact with the leadership of .some of .the major gangs, .sev- 
eral of which were muntioned here today. The Rollin' Sixties Crips 
rs a gang I have been with since its inception, llie A-Train C;ang- 
ster (^•ip^ that c.)11l*c!(h1 fame as a result of Florence aild 
Vormandiu Streets and insurrection we had in 1992. these are 
youngstei-s I have l)een workiiiii v,ith. tlie ono.s that are in jail and 
penitentiaries, .since tiiey were little kids. 

1 gues.s what I really want to do with mv })rier period here is to 
try to bring my experi'.^nce to bear to let the committee understand 
Mune ot the tnings th U went into the Crip> and tlie Bloods beint^ 
formed. rhe\ were founded in the late IfitiO's and early 197()'s in 
fertile grounds, becau>e the black power and pride movement that 
had come m tlie U)(U)\s had reallv rai>ed the consciou>ne.ss of a lot 
o\ the black youth in the ghetto where I worked and watched in 
South Centi*al Los Anj^eles. 

There was the Black Panther Partv, I'S, the Nation of Mam 
and vocal leaders .such as Kldridge (Meaver. Angela Davis, Huev 
Newton. Ron Caringa, Maln^hn X, Martin Luther King, and the.se 
people gave the youngsters pride. Thev W{>re natural liairdo.s thev 
wore the da.shiki .MUfit.^, they called each other names ..f endear- 
ment >uch as blood brothtM- and cou>in. and thev wcvv .shorten<»(l 
to b|o(Kl and cuz. 

When the end of the Li(^()\s came. mo>t nfihe.se leader> and pro 
grams, the leader- had been killed or di.scredited and there was a 
vacuum. The (^rips and the IMoods came in, lU'.lbrtiinatelv to fill 
the background m black pride. There weren't leaders directinr tlu* 
l)lack pride movement anymore, and th(^ sloLran.s cu/ and b|.)(>(l he 
came words that >.'iuig black men UM'd to hurt and kill each other 

When the Crips and Blood.s llrst .started, pliv.sieal prowe.ss was 
the main criteria (lays fought what they call from tl:e shoulders 
with their llMs. The guy.s who wen^ tougher and had what they call 
more heart wer'e ihe higher .statu.s members of the gangs *Thev 
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dealt with basically honor and protecting the neighborhoods and 

^^^ut^ weaker and less dedicated youth began to seek membership 
in the gangs as they proliferated, and the use of weapons in- 
creased. The advent of crack cocaine into the equation as a .unding 
source for more sophisticated weapons and proliferation of the 
gangs to different areas was really the thing that turned the gangs 
from their original motivation. 

The social conditions that spawned gangs have become worse in 
South Central Los Angeles. Cocaine has broken the pride, loyalty, 
and physical prowess equation in the gang, and black gangs have 
never really been organized. The efforts of the FBI gentleman that 
was here, they are just now getting into the thing. They basically 
don*t have presidents, vice presidents, sergeant-at-arms, treasur- 



ers 



The way the gangs have spread has basically been as families 
tried to move out of the South Centra) Los Angeles area to get 
their kids out of the gangs, they brought the gangsters with them 
and they started the gang activity in different areas. Also, the pro- 
liferation of cocaine throughout the country, where they can charge 
up to ten times as much for the rocks that they well in Los Ange- 
les, has made gang bases, whereas certain Crips sets and certain 
Blood sets will have gang members living in different areas to push 

their cocaine , , n r 

They are not really as well organized as i lot of law enforcement 
would have you want to believe, because the Crips are too bu-y 
killing each other and Bloods, even though they get along, they are 
independent. The onlv real Blood organization that has tried to get 
them together for distribution of drugs, it was called the Black 
Guerrilla Family, which is a prison gang that started in the prisons 
of California and now is in other prisons around the country and 
they have not been successful in getting an organized dope busi- 
ness going. , . * J J 
The big exception to this has been a peace that was started, and 
it had a lot to do with Jim Brown's Amer-I-Can Program and 
working with the youngsters in the projects, the Watts Projects pri- 
marily where by themselves, these guys got a peace going that has 
held up to this date in Watts and Compton. There was no outside 
assistance from law enforcement or probation or anything else. 
These guys have done it themselves, and that is why it is lasting 
That leads me to my major premise and where Jim Brown and 
I hooked up several years ago, because we see the problem identi- 
cally, and that is you cannot deal with this gang problem without 
enfranchising these hard-core gan? members. You don't have to 
like them. A lot of law enforcement officers who I have respect with 
and work the streets with cannot understand why I am personally 
messing with these guys. They will say, why do you want to give 
status, why do you want to give recognition to these crimmals^ 

My point is, I belong to a health organization called Kaiser 
Permanente. that you may or may not be familiar with. Kaiser 
does not spend much money on me, thank God, because I dont 
even go in when I am supposed to for my physicals. I have been 
blessed with good health, in spite of the fact that I don't take care 
of myself, so they don't spend a lot on mo. 
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But I have a neighbor, a lady who lives right next door to me 

?hpV" ^^'"''k ^ She has all these illnesses wheTh 

ei they are psychosomatic or true, but she is always down there 
I could go every day if I wanted to 

J !h!."i we have to look at this in a medical model role. You can't 
^ you don t give recognition, you don't give re- 
sources to sick people, In essence, what I see— the cancer analoJv 
struck me as I was sitting back there. If yotTlJave a ancer yfj 
don t just chime it on, you have to deal with it 
, To me, I believe that in this country, the gang problem is reach 
ing epidemic proportion, Our gangs h'ave proliferated and we need 
to deal with the problem now. The only way we are going to do that 
IS to focus on the gang problem and how it is affecting the coJntiT 
The way we are going to do it is not by building more jails Jails 
are terribly expensive and ineffective. The defense cutbacks Yn Calit 
forma have given us a lot of Army bases that are sitting around 
I have asked the council, the department of corrections the gS?: 
ernors office and stuff. I try to tell them to go ahead and use thJse 

j'inS SrZ Sard";?rr- '"^'"^'^^ ^'''^^^^ ^^^^ 

^en tr?^Tk^^tle°Sn1 ^^Sl 
work with them to help change the gangs. We are not goVng to get 
id of the gangs m the near future, but we can certainly change 
their direction and have them helpful to us cnange 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Galipeau follows:] 

l'KKl..\HKI, ST..\rK.MKNT .>K.J.VMK.s ,J. G..\l.il.K..M- nx Bkh.M.K mk ri.K I c \.v,;k, 

( orMT l^iioiuriD.v D iv\nTMF\r 
Ml tropohtan Speciahzcd Gang Unit which supcmscs hardcore kni Sber< 

■r...„^z::\:;:;! 

i'K,;;;;-ir;:;,;:;r-;;r^,-S;t;t!;;;r;s-::i;;r-l^ 
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I have strong and well-grounded feelings on how gang inter\'ention must be done 
and sad anectodal experiences on how a tremendous infusion of federal honen- into 
South Central Los Angeles failed miserably to address the problems that allowed 
Raymond Washington, Mack Thomas, Sylvester Scott and Bobby Lavender to found 
and easilv recruit Black youth to the Cnps and Bloods. 

Vast federal funding was distributed to proposals both large and small thai has 
little or no accountability or crcdibilitv. Several years later when it became apparent 
that the Federal Government was "being ripped off' it appeared that a ''me^u axe 
approach was taken and the good programs went down the tube? with the bad^ 
Even the state and county agencies such as my own employer were not prepared 
to deal with the massive infusion of funding and when the well ran dry. great spe- 
cialized Probation programs were cut. The experience that we "who work the 
streets" have gained over the last twenty years since funding sources, federal stale 
and m^unicipal have dried up has painfully pointed out to us that what works is jusl 
a« hard to get funded and sometimes harder than what doesn t work. 

^As an addendum. I submitted a gang abatement proposal (Attachment In I wrote 
for funding by the Los Angeles Countv Board of Super\nsors several years ago i his 
proposal targeted several violent rival gangs in the geographic area which mcluded 
Florence and Normandie Streets in South Central Los Angeles where tnc alleged 
"Hash point" of a disturbance occurred and the world saw the vicious beating ol the 
truck driver, lieginald Dennv and others. This program while enthusiastically re- 
ceived by all politicians and bureaucrats has yet to be funded for the lack of 
.'5350,000" start up cost for the first year. j • j- 

Tm prepared to give numerous examples to the Committee as a whole and indi- 
vidual members of the Committee who might desire more infonnation, programs 
tried and true that have gone under or are hanging on only by a shoestring due 
to lack of funding. With proper funding and federal support these pvogram< could 
be replicated throughout South Central Los Angeles. Los Angeles C ounty, California 
and the USA. These programs would immediately impact gang, school violence and 
rehabilitation problems in our comnnmities (See attachment I' ,• ■ 

The failures of federal funding in the past has indicated to me that the chrection 
further funding programs must take is not to accept professionally wnttcn proposals 
bv social scientists and academicians who haven't "worked the streets but first and 
foremost to fund tried and true projects and replicate them wherever the problem 

^^An example of generous funding having limited and no results in South C^MUral 
Los Angeles is the educational grant and loan program that funds alleged job train- 
ing programs that are supposed to take uneducated and untrained persons and in 
usually four to six months raise their education and job skill level to the point that 
thev are employable. Many of these program employ what I refer to as 'hustlers 
to hang out in the parking lots in front of Probation ofl'ices. welfare otViccs and un- 
employment offices and convince unemployed, needy people to come with them to 
an ofiice where a trained employ of the school fill? out the necessary federal forms 
and applications for the school to receive funding for this person. Most of these 
schools have unfortunately in my experience done little or nothing to ensure that 
their clients and mine get proper training to prepare them for a job— never mind 
providing them with actual employment upon completion of their program. These 
schoolv seem to he interes-ted more in getting tlie federal funding and then blaming 
faihue on the person who thev signed up. My gang members then returned to The 
stating that not onlv did the school not provide them with a legitunate job referral 
but when they went to seek employment in their field on their own, they were un- 
able to pas? the proficiencv and qualification test? that the school told them they 
were prepared for. The federal monev has long been in the pockets of iIk- Admini?- 
trator^ of the .-school program and %vithin a year or two should my client get any 
type of minimum wage job. his income tax return is withheld and hi? credit i^ dam- 
aged because he has not repaid the federal loan that he applied for through the 
-chool. At this distinguished committee can have any influence on the federal agen- 
cy re?p()nsible for funding such programs. I would strongly suggest that the private 
.merators of these school? be paid only a minimum entran';e fee and at the balance 
(,r tlu- fund^ bv paid onlv whon their client has been placed on a job in the neki 
ff.r which he wa? trained and the balance after he ha? been on that jf)h for mx 
months prru'd of Wmc 

La-l. my fxpfru'nce lelatiim tn what w(»rks and what doe-nt iiulKated that to me 
that long term jail dciesn't. It is too expensive and gan|,' members often return nvire 
cnimnallv sophisticated, stronger ph>-iraU> and more dangerous. What does work 
i> t(» entranchise high ^talAi- older original gang'-tors on a ver\ ^elective basis and 
pair them with street intervention professionals -uch as prt>b.ition and parole ofli- 
i, )^ \<) g.nn i"Mv\ and credibility int(» the^e ^penfii- gan^r< in -pue o\ rt-M^tanee 
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irum many police agencies and bureaucrats, I have been able to demonstrate the 
KTeat power of a street gang DPO who interacts with the younger gang members 
aK.njj with original gangsters from their own gang. This method has allowed me to 
<ell U) street gang members the positive programs lifled in attachment A that they 
\v(»ulo not buy if simply presented them by Probation Omcers. Police Social Work- 
ers etc . without () Cj. endorsement. 

Thank you for your kind consideration of my statements and please realize ihd 
tune and space constraints of this written and oral presentation preclude my ex- 
pounding on this specific design and merits of the programs in attachment / I 
Jhese program? could be incorporated into a "systems approach" to deal with ihe 
contnbuting factors to crime, delinquency and violence including education, recre- 
ation, job training, self-respect, pride, achievement, family counseling and preserva- 
tii.n. >exu3l respoHMbility. personal hygiene and living wage employment 



.•\ttarhment Youth intervention program 'YIP^— private ownership— altiT- 
fi.it ivc- -chool. re>idential placement, and family presentation program 

I'ommunjty. vouth? sports and arts foundation 'CYSAF^— private ownership— al 
tt'niative school, residential placement and parenting classes. 

Impact program—state national guard and EDO (employment development de- 
p.inment - <\x week intensive Ged training ending with graduation and $8 per hour 
Piu^ job with medical dental benefits for defendants. 

I A Tunes reading lal>— L.A. Times. IBM, and ABC unified school district. State 
'>t the an mobile computer that uses program learning techniques capable of bring- 
ifjK a tunctionally illiterate person to high school reading level in eight weeks 

.sch(.ol cnme suppression unit— L.A. county probation department DPOvS on school 
rampu^ full tunc lc-> iftan tvvo doiien in I.. A. unified school district should be one 
u. ♦•ver> -«CM«uil 

H'i"t camp -L A countv probation department— intensive military-tvpe training 
I r. fiiur to >ix months residential camp settings. 

Camp- aflertart- "I. A county probation departmenl intensive caseloads of 25 o- 
I.- fo.low up on camp attorneys that value and expense of court ordered camp 
proj^'r^^ns are not lost 

(^ang alternative prevention program tGAPPi— LA. county probation depart- 
ment- eariy inter\-entioti in grade school and junior high school for "at risk youth«5 
•UMeptihle to gang involvement " 

^ Specialized gang supervision unit— L.A. county probation department— 25 case- 
i...iti- intake selection for hardest core gang members probation from each gang 
presently only eight gang units in the L.A. county population of 10 million people 
and L-)n.000 identified gang members. 

Intensive sur\'eillancc program— L.A. county probation department-electronic 
and other high tech super\is:on to reduce jail overcrowding on non-violent offenders 
and track le^-^ mvulved gang members more closely. 

T.» Hun Mtke Anlonovich. Supervisor. Fifih District. Hon Kenneth Hahn Super- 
\wor Secnnd Di-^inct. Lon Howard. Field Deputy. Kifth District. Jim Cleaver Field 
nepu'.y. Second District 

Hi'gdrding (mng Violence Reduction Proposal 

1 am Mibmiiting this brief outline pursuant to many hours of discussion and field 
\j-it- among the undersigned. Lori Howard and Jim Cleaver over the past six 
months Mv ideas have h"en communicated to Lori and Jim as a result of Super- 
viM.r Hahn writte.i requests for proposed solutions to gang violence and Supervi<=;or 
.-vnton.jvirhs concern communicated verbally to the undersigned in hi«; capacity a*^ 
VAi} chair of the County Oiminal Justice Coordinating Cc -nmitloe which recently 
Mihmitted a report on the state of the county gang reduction -..'fforts. 

I'nr manv years, open ^ang warfare has 'existed between three"" particular gangs- 
■ \^^vl'^''T.r^^^^''iJ^'"" ^''"•P'- ^^"^ "Holling 60's- Crips, and the 'Van Ness Gang- 
\ [\ ' ^'^''^^^ ,1^^^?^* Ki^i^K^ operate in the general area of 48th Street on the 
th. to Manchester Boulevard on the south and Western Avenue to the east to 
( n>r.s)K,w Ht.ulevard on the west The hatred and rivalry between the two Crip^ 
,:.»iig^ hi!- gnne on for many years and the Bloods and both Crips gangs have en- 
(Mgcd in warfare since the inception of the respective gangs. This ill-will has re- 
MiHed in numerous killings and injuries involving drive-by shootings, raids on rival 
^'..iil: names and other senous acts of violence. The V.>f.G. territory encompasses 
( rerj'^haw High School where VN.(;. gang members fear to attend due to the prc- 
p..ii(ler.mce of Uolling hOs garig members at that High School. The reputation for 
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violence that these three gangs have with law enforcement, schools, and the commu- 
nity make these gangs ideal for targets of this proposal. Cp^vices Of 
I propose that six slots be provided at the Slauson Area Youth Gang Services Ol- 
fice so that I might recruit six high status O.G. (Original Gangster- gang members 

wo from each gangl to accompany me to the young leadership of all these gangs 
to propose a truce among thee t^iree gangs. 1 propose that we asV each gang to elect 

wo members to represent their respective gang on a dispute resoluUon board a^^^^ 
that we have these gang members trained in mediation bv Dean Mellor of the Cen- 

er for Ditpute Resolutron at UCLA and Bryan Ha nee Attorney At Law, Director 
of the Christian Conciliation Services. Bath men have offered free training for gang 

"men\"e'Tected%^spu\e^ board of 6 members is trained only disputes 

thrarise in these' neilhborhoods will be brought before 'he board which wUl^^^^^ 
session^ as reauired at the neutral territory oi'^Jim Brown s Amer-I-C an h-rogram 
localed^a? Jim's home in Beverly Hills. Solutions will be supported by peer pressure 
and Dublicized bv canc members in each neighborhood. . ■ . • 

I pCpose to o^ffr younger (14 to 17 year%ld) gang members who participate in 
th s pro'^am individual contract education programs at the Youth Inter^-ent.on Pro- 
ffram located close to these gang areas at glauson and Denker and at the Commu- 
nitTwh Sports and Artst^oundation, located at 48th and Crenshaw I propose 
to send the 0 0 gang members hired by C.Y.G.S. to pubhc high schools attended 
bv these gang members as support for school staff as well as Probation and Parole 
°taff to determine if each member can function to advance their education in the^e 
regular public school settings without disrupting oiher students who are rymg to 
learn Should one of our gang members be identified as a source of disnaption or 
as o?herw°se failing to benefit from school, the O.G.'s would work with school cnme 
suppSn Deputy Probation OtTicers, school administrators and two gan^^^^^^^^ 
experts Quaisi Giegger and Mel Neeley, of the Los Angels Lnified School Di5>trict 
Attendance Services. This liaison would be designed to place each gang member in 
an educational setting where he or she can be productive. , , , . . p,,:r„r 
I propose to offer tfie older gang members (17 to 23 years old> slots in the Califor- 
nia Impact Program located at 29th and Vermont. This is a six week, eight hour 
Sor dav G V, D training program which is run by the State National Guard and the 
&iate Educational Development Department. This procram is uniquely able to pre- 
pare 17 to 23 vear old yoGths with the skills to pass tSe G.E.D. Further one of the 
Full time instnictors is an E.D.D. counselor who works with the students from day 
one to prepare them to fill out job applications, take job interviews and who screen^ 
them with personality and aptitucfe tests which provide, a profile for employers 
M indicates what types of jobs the applicant is "best s"'te£for. AOer a cap anc 
gown gradation ceremony, the students, now referred to as cadets, are taken to a 
job fair where they meet employers and ultimately obtain good entry level job:, pay- 
ing S8 to $12 an hour with medical and dental benefits. 

For gang members older than 23, I propose to network with county and city per- 
sonnel oOices state Employment Development Department ofiices and private in- 
dustry by speaking at cWmbers of Commerce and businessmens' groups such as 
Elks, Kiwanis and Lions clubs to develop entry-level job slots which can provide a 
livinc waee with appropriate benefits. ~. 

To? all ape level gang members who participate in the program. I propose to ofTer 
the 4A^cef of the Los Angeles Times readina lab wheie Margene Larson, Barbara 
Necder and Donna Christoffcrson have offered the services of both the main reading 
lab in downtown Los Angeles and a mobile reading lab which comes ^/^'.^^VL ° inK " 
tions where the need is greatest. The state of the art IBM equipment in these labs 
has the capacity to take a functionally illiterate person and have them reading at 
hiKh school leve'l within a two month period of time mven. appropriate participation. 

As a Kane probation ofilcor who has worked with Crips and Blood gangs since 
thev be^an it is my feeling that the psychological concept of pluralistic ignorance 
oVrat^ve in our south-central Los Angeles gangs as never Cefore. examp^^^^^ 
four gang members may go out on a drive-by shooting. Lach Pe»*son ^ndividually 
may not want to do it, but each feels he would be looked down upon by the other 
three if he did not. The vast majority of young south central Los Ange es gang mem- 
berfwould opt for an end to the black-on-b) ck and brown-on-brown killing if there 
could be a face saving way out. This proposal hopes to provide such a way out for 

'^'should Ihis proposal begin eo yield results as measured by 8 ''^'duction in vioUmkc 
in the gang areas as well as benefits for the gang members such as O.h.U.s, job^ 
success in school, increased reading skills, it is my opinion that other gangs would 
be anxious to get on board. The program could then be instituted in other geo- 
graphic areas throughout the county with other rival gangs provided the existence 
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nity worker slots for OG's that nroviH^ ', 1/ • gar.? ser%-ice.-- or commu- 

facilitators; 3' considerable Investment 'h'-'^'^ 
■ToVr;^.7o"^o'-^^'^"' now of job'dSpment'Llrel "^""^ ^'•"'P" 

.c-s'cS i^nd^r/iL^^^^f ri^^^^^ 

members identified as hard rnr^ h^r„ P^'^^°""el I do not believe that most gane 
plus years, I have gotten to ^not onlv^h^rd"""^ ^^'"u^ " ^^e last 20 

now dead, in state prison and ev^,"on Zl\h .nl? 1 , members (many who are 
school teachers an/counse1or= hav^ c",m> ^^^'^ families, employers, 

ity of these gang members could be circ fLV at only a small minor- 

palhic or sociopathic per'onaT ies The v^ f J"' pathological killers, having psycho- 
and do not re..pond to the in't ?,h1c ,rt' "'^^°"^y a^e misguided, poorlj' cHricted 
successful lifc styles I iVihi l"vo"L' nenn?^ P''"""^-^^ 'hem to pursue 

belief that beginning on a limited °cafe wit^ ,^ '° '^'"«^' ^"^ '"V 

could yield results t^at migh\T.lpl?cSed [t^.^ght^^^^^^^^ ''^'^ ^PP--f> 

inSioTf^e^ t'o'c nu-crtr^he^^l^jfrrr f 

the Los Angeles County PrXaUonXpLtm...n. '^P^^'^''^^-^ Gang Unit of 
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LOO M^OELES COUl^TY PKOBATICN DEPAKTMENT 
GKtiO VIOLENCE REDUCTION PROPOSAL 
BUDGET 1992/93 



A« PROBATION PERSONNEL 

POSITION mjmm nonxas k^nthl^: .mies hi^^mt 

DPO II 1.0 12 4,056.27 48,675 

SALARY SAVINGS 4,24 39^ i 2.Q66) 

Total 46,609 

FRINGE BENEFITS ^ 30.10% of Personnel 1 4^ 02 9. 
Bonnfits include medical and dental insurance 

Total Probation Peraonnol 60,638 

H COKMUNITY YOUTH OAi^Q OERVICES PERSONNEL 

Gang Workers 6.0 12 2,000.00 144,000 

FRINGE BENEFITS 

Total Conununlty Youth Gang Bervlcos Personnel 140,24 1 

C. SUPPLIES 

Sedan • 0 approx. 14,500.00 101,^00 

Two way rodlo (not 7.0 OOO.oo ':.3uU 
including instillation) 

Protective Votit 7.0 a[jptox. 3 00.00 , KH 

Pftqcr 7.0 12 e.e3 524 

Total Gupplias i;0,r/4 

D. other 

Audit - 11 of pTO'^inm C'jst .',t04 

K. TOTAL DIRECT CHARGES A - 0 '/J.l'OV 

V . INDIRECT COOT ' ■ ^' ^ ^ 
1 (' 'I I >f P rob.it ion J f i i>t:r,r,c\ 

G, TOTAL BUDGET 0.'.'*,'.: 3 
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Senator Kohl. Thank you, Mr. Galipeau. 
Dr. Spergel? ^ 

STATEMENT OF PROFESSOR IRVING SPERGEL 

Mr. Spergel. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, Senator Cohen, I much 
appreciate your invitation to testify before the subcommittee 

I am Irving Spergel, a professor in the School of Social Service 
Administration at the University of Chicago with extensive experi- 
ence as a street worker, program director, and researcher in re- 
spect to the gang problem, and perhaps during the discussion I can 
describe our current program that involves some of the older gang 
members in Little Village, a Hispanic community in Chicago work- 
ing with the police, working with outreach youth workers working 
with probation. ' ^ 

It is important to recognize that the gang problem is amorphous 
and complex. The street gang problem has developed and expanded 

K ""f "i^i^^'^A'^'^^' '^'■^^ ^"'^ throughout the country, since 

about 1980 One estimate is that up to 1,000 cities and towns are 
currently affected by the problem. It is a problem which seems to 
especially affect inner-city poor and changing communities, particu- 
larly African American and Hispanic, especially Mexican American 
and Puerto Rican. 

However, in the most crime-ridden neighborhoods, a relatively 
smal percent of gang youth, mainly male, 12 to 24 years, approxi- 
mately 5 percent may be classified as serious chronic gang crime 
offenders. About 75 to 80 percent of all serious gang violence at 
least based on our data in Chicago and Los Angeles and a few 
other large cities, is probably committed by youth, mainly male. 17 
to lb years of age. 

The gang homicide offender has been, on the average, about 19 
or ^0 years of age the victim slightly older, for about 15 or 20 
years in Los Angeles, in Chicago, in San Diego, and probably in 
other cities as well. 

Younger adolescents are relatively more active in gang-related 
criminal trespass to property, graffiti, petty theft offenses, and, in- 
creasingly, drug offenses. 

We should also note that while street gangs are generally more 
involved in drug dealing activities than in previous decades such 
activity tends not to be necesfsarily associated with strong commit- 
ment to street gang violence. Los Angeles and Chicago police statis- 
tics currently and consistently indicate that less than five percent 
ot gang homicides include a drug trafficking motive. 

The gang problem is not a new social phenomenon, nor is it char- 
acteristic only of American society. Historically, the most serious 
and enduring street gangs in the United States were probably the 
Irish gangs of the 19th century. African American and Hispanic 
gangs are Johnny-come-latelys. nit>pdnic 

The causes of youth gangs are to be found largely in the inter- 
action of two sets of factors: community disorganization and pov- 
erty, absolute or relative. The weakness or failure of local institu- 
tions, such as family and school, and the fragmentation of local 
community organization support and control systems especially fa- 
cilitate the development of alternate socializing institutions .<;uch as 
street gangs. Large-.scale migration, intergenerational culture con- 
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flicts unresponsive local socializing institutions, and increasing iso- 
lation of youth from established institutions of family, school, and 
the lack of legitimate work opportunities are the basic conditions 
for the development of gang problems. 

Based on research, we know better what not to do than what to 
do in effectively dealing with the youth gang problem. Simple 
recreation, midnight basketball, traditional youth services, espe- 
cially group activities, and occasional mentoring may not be sutti- 
cient, and under certain circumstances may serve to cohere gang 
youth and even increase delinquent activity. 

Also increased police monitoring, harassment, more successtul 
prosecution, and longer prison sentences do not seem to work par- 
ticularly when gang youth are indiscriminately targeted and the 
justice system operates in a strict suppression and yet careless 

An effective overall approach is required and should depend on 
mobilization of local community institutions so they achieve more 
coo'-dinated and integrated policies and practices, targeted to gang 
problems at the front end of the justice system. Prevention, inter- 
vention, and suppression strategies must occur simultaneously, 
since the problem is systemic. , , ui • i 

You can't use the public health model. The problem varies, also 
to some extent, by local community. Different patterns ot local in- 
stitutional coordination are required for different age groups. 

B'or example, schools, human service agencies, and police are crit- 
ical in targeting younger youth who are clearly at risk of serious 
gang involvement. We need to avoid, it seems to me, in the current 
legislation or proposals for legislation, we need to avoid general so- 
cial developmental approaches in which all youth in the commu- 
nity youth agency, or social settings theoretically receive enriched 
services or attention. Only those younger youth who have really 
begun to engage in delinquent gang activity should be targeted tor 
these services and controls. . . 

Furthermore, older, hardened gang youth may require increased 
levels of supervision and suppression, as well as intensive ettorts 
at remedial education, job training, and jobs with special social 
supporting controls. Older youth often are more clearly aware ot 
the consequences of their criminal activities and are seeking ways 
to get out of gangs and rejoin mainstream conventional society. 

We need to target those older youth who are most likely to com- 
mit serious gang crimes and who are influential in the development 
of gang structure. Local neighborhood residents, churches, and a 
variety of local and criminal justice agencies, as well as former 
gang youth and selected gang youth themselves must be involved 
together in both of these kinds of coordinated efforts. 

Our goals and objectives through these special local community 
structures and programs should not necessarily be elimination ot 
gangs and all delinquent or crime activity, at least in the short 
run We need to be more modest and realistic. Our goals should be 
the reduction of gang violence and more serious crime activities. 
Our objective should be more effective cross-agency coordination at 
policy and field operational levels, and especially improved commu- 
nication with and interrelated services, controls, and opportunities 
to gang youths and their families. 



Most important, some outside authoritative agencv oreferablv a 

voKf 'T'' ^g^"^>- should be"i.uegSlK in 

vdved in planning and monitoring these local efforts and acting as 
effective conduits for Federal policies and funding ^ 

Effective legislation should require that pro|ram planning re- 
search, and evaluation procedures be constructed before actual 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Spergel follows:] 

PHKt.AKKn STATKMKNT OF l.n A <^fVK<;Kl. ox Hkhai.k ok thk Schuui Snnu 
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u^.V^.l^ eang crime, and violence, and what po lie ieTn^^^^^ 

^iNitegies should be employed lo combat the problem poncie.^ and 
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L niverMty oi Cnicago. with extensive experience as a street worker pr^k^^^^ 

ed ^ta e''nvo^ f re.pect to the gang problem in different con'munitie? n th^U^ 
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Furthermore we observ'e that even in the most gang cnme-ndden neighborlioods. 
a relatively small percent of gang youth, 12 to 24 years, approximately d percent, 
mav bp cla«^«?ified as serious, chronic offenders. Different street gangs may vary in 
structure and behavior in the same community. Nevertheless, there is general evi- 
dence of a higher level of serious violence committed by gan^ members in recent 
vear<5 in large measure attributable to the increased availability of hand guns and 
'«;emi*'.automatic weapons. It should be noted that we are concerned mainly with a 
male canK member problem of seriaus violence. WTiile there is some evidence of an 
increase in female gang membership, there is little evidence of an increased rate 
of violent behavior by female gang members. However, there are reports ot in- 
creased involvement by female gang members in drug using and drug selling activi- 

^^^Tiie nature of street gang crime seems to vary also by interrelated factors of age, 
race'ethnicity, organization, a.id locality. The average age of the gang homicide of- 
fender in Lo- Angeles, Chicago, and several other cities seems not to have changed 
much in recent decades The gang homicide offender has been on the average about 
19 or 20 vears of age, the victim slightly older. While general violence rates of juve^ 
nile offenders and victims has risen in recent years, due to manv causes, about /o 
to 80 percent of all serious gang violence is probably committed by youth, mainly 
male 17 to 25 years of age. Younger adolescents are relatively more active in gang- 
related criminal trespass to property, graffiti, and petty theft offenses. 

Street gang«=; tend to vary by race/ethnicity in their relative commitment to turt- 
ba^ed violence and drug selling activities, African-American gangs, mainly okler 
cliques are probably more engaged in drug seUing activities. Hispanic gangs are rel- 
ativelv'more involved in traditional turf-based violent activities. A variety of Asian 
ean't'i" '^ecm to be generally more committed to such crimes as extortion, home mva- 
cion as well as drug dealing, A description of the wide range of white gang activi- 
ties; should probably emphasize burglary, theft, as well as hate crimes. 

Despite «=ome police and media reports, especially reports by national law enforce- 
ment aRencie«=; street gang organization and crime patterns are not highly orga- 
nized This is not to deny some influence by prison gangs on street gang activities 
and the development of various so-called branches and sections of certain well- 
known uanRS across cities, states, and the nation. Most often these sections share 
the ^ame or a similar name, but there is httle systematic communication or planned 
criminal activitv across these units. Turf-based pang sections sometimes engage in 
conflict with other sections with the same name m the same neighborhood. In those 
citie<= with a long tradition of gang problems, we obser\'e a greater involvement in 
druR dealing activities and other more illegitimate income-related activities. How- 
ever, levels of general crime, domestic \dolence, and robber>' violence are not nec- 
essarily related to levels of gang violence. , . r 

Criminal justice agencies tend not only to exaggerate the degree of gan^ organiza- 
tion that oxi^t<5 but also specifically the number and involvement of Atncan-Amer- 
ican vouth in gang activities, particularly gang violence. Many incidents involving 
African-American youth should not be classified as gang-related. Also, pohce and the 
media sometimes unduly emphasize a close association between gang violence and 
druc trafficking. While street gangs are generally more involved m drug dealing ac- 
tivities^ than in previous decades, such activity tends not to be necessanly associated 
with strong commitment to street gang violence. Los Angeles and Chicago police sta- 
tistics consistently indicate that less than 5 percent of gang homicides include a 
dnjK trafficking motive. , , , , 

Finally we should be clear that while gang members tend to be more delinquent 
or criminal and more violent than non-gang delinquents and certainly more than 
defined non-delinquent vouth in the same neighborhoods, senous street gang ot- 
fen^e*^ probably account 7or less than one percent of total index or serious crimes, 
at iea'^t in Chicago. Street gang crime tends to be highly salient because of Us vio- 
lent and threatening character. Certain street gangs and certain of their members 
are involved in a high degree of violent activity. However, most gang youth outgrow 
their more criminal, particulariy violent, behaviors. Many settle down to working 
cla-'^ jobs, -ome—a ver>' fow—go on to college and professional careers. 
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The J'ari^' problem not a rx-w ^onal phenomenon nor is tt diciraclen.-lu; only 
of \rnencan ^ocietv. Historically, the most serious and enduring street gangs m the 
l.'nited States were probably the Irish gangs of the 19th century. Ahican-American 
and Hispanic gangs are Johnn r-come-lately s. except in the southwestern part ot the 
country Most rapidlv changing societies have undergone and still are subject to se- 
riou- youth gang probh/ms. Krei- market, planned economies, advanced industrial 
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and emerging nations have been and continue to be plagued by gang problerns Ja- 
pan s delinquency and crime problem is less senous. but the proportk)n of its crime 
Uiat is gang-related, organized, and sophisticated is probably greater than our own. 
Countries oi the former Soviet Lnion are currently undergoing serious if not perva- 
sive, gang crimes. Germany's current neo-Nazi problem is not unrelated to the in- 
creased presence of youth gangs. 

I believe the causes of youtli gangs are to be found largely in the interaction of 
two sets of factors: community disorganization and poverty, absolute or relative The 
weakness or failure of local institutions, such as family and school, and the frag- 
mentation of local community organization support and control systems especialfv 
facilitate the development of alternate socializing institutions, such as street ganps 
Poverty and the differential availability of alternate illegitimate opportunitv sys- 
tems are rather more likely to contribute to different patterns of gang crime tiian 
to the inception of ^^angs. Levels of community disorganization and local opportuni- 
ties and traditions interact with each other to contribute to both the ^cope and na- 
ture of gang cnme. Large scale migration, intergenerational culture conflicts unre- 
sponsive local socializing institutions, and the increasing isolation of vouth from es- 
tablished institutions of family, school, and work, and their social attachments to 
them are the condiUons that spawn gangs. Different local cultures, neighborhood 
gang traditions, and the availability of alternate criminal opportunities at difTerent 
ages seem to determine the distribution of patterns of gang crime 

institutions be weak and disorganized, but often hardcore cang 
youth themselves arc personally disorganized. However, why certain youth from cei- 
tain families in particular neighborhoods find their way into street gangs is not al- 
ways clear. Certain individuals, perhaps because of physiological or developmental 
factors, may be particulariy vulnerable to the influences of social contexts where de- 
viant behavior, including rang delinquency, is present. Environmental rather than 
personality factors are probably more important in predisposing youth to delinquent 
and gang careers. Street gangs may be viewed as collecting po'ints for vouih who 
have not been successful in their social and personality development. This is par- 
ticularly so for those youth who become chronic delinquent gang members Ganc^ 
permit youths to play important and quasi-satisfying social roles at least for certain 
penods of time, but often with serious consequences for the safety of the community 
and the futures of these youths. 
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Based on available reboarch, we know better what nut to do than what to do in 
edectively dealing with the youth gang problem. However, such negative knowledge 
does not seem to be adequately recognized. We may be on the verge- of repeatini: 
past errors in a more massive way than ever before. Recreation, midnight ba<^ket 
ball traditional youth services, especially group activities, simple and occassional 
mentonng may not be sufficient, and under certain circumstances may <=;erve to co- 
here gang youth and even increase delinquent gang activity. Also, increased police 
monitoring, harassment, more successful prosecution, and longer prison s<^ntenre<; 
do not seem to work, particularly when gang youth are indiscriminately targeted 
and the justice system operates in a strict suppression mode. 

Youth agencies and law enforcement have been content in recent decades to divide 
gang problem turf into two organizational mission territories. Human service atien- 
cies are more concerned with younger youth and so-called prevention of the problem 
Law enforcement is more interested in older youth, more serious and e<5tablished 
eang problems around issues of effective control and suppression. Schools have pre- 
ferred generally not to deal with the ^^anfj problem. Citizen groups and local commu- 
nity organizations are usually more interested in enlisting the criminal justice <:;ys. 
tern to stamp out gang crime and keep gang youth out of the neighborhood 

Un the other hand, former gang members, or at least those who were formeriv 
active as gangbangers. may claim that they can represent gangs, control their activi- 
ties, and reduce gang violence. No evidence exists, at least in Chicago or Los Anro- 
ies. that gang summitry— involving primarily gang members themselves— can re- 
duce gang violence, except over short periods of time. Only when gang youth or 
former gan^' youth arc integrated into local community citizen and agency efforts 
sometimes including those of criminal justice agencies, does a sustained period of 
gang violence reduction occur. * 

At present, we do not have effective answers to the youth or street gang problem 
know that particularistic or isolated organizational mission approaches do not 
work. Because the youth ganp problem has multiple causes. 1 believe we -cquire a 
complex of interrelated remedies to deal with it. Prevention, intervention af d sup 
prt'ssit^n strategies may have to occur simultaneously, since the problem is ^v^temic 
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although it varies to some extent by local community. Consequently, we need to 
focus on differential patterns of local community structure, adequacy of local re- 
sources, and on targeting the right youth groups vith the nght social supports, op- 
Dortunities, and controls. , , , .,. ^. ^. , _ 

In general an overall approach should depend on mobilization of local communit> 
institutions so they achieve effective interaction and more coordinated and inte- 
CTated policies and practices to deal with gang problems. We also need to develop 
such an approach within a larger framework of effective national gun control legisla- 
tion resources for improved remedial education, and more training and job opportu- 
nities for vulnerable adolescent youth, including gang youth. Different patterns ot 
local institutional coordination are required. For example schools, human service 
agencies, and police are critical in targeting younger youth who are clearly at risk 
of serious gang involvement. For purposes of gang prevention and control, we need 
to avoid glneral social developmental approaches in which all youth in a commu- 
nity youth agency or social setting receive enriched services or attention. Unlv those 
youth who have really begun to engage in delinquent gang activity should be tar- 
geted for these services and controls in which teachers, outreach youth workers, 
family counselors, and police youth officers work closely together, . , , «r 

On the other hand, older, hardened gang youth may require increased levels ot 
Quper/ision and suppression as well as intensive efforts at remedial education, ,iob 
training, and jobs with special social support and controls. Older youth often are 
more clearly aware of the consequences of their crimina activities and often are 
seeking ways to rejoin mainstream conventional society. We especially need to tar- 
get tho-^e older youth who are most likely to commit serious gang crimes and who 
are very influential in the development of gang structure. Local neighborhood resi- 
dents, churches, and a variety of^ local agencies as well as former gang youth and 
=;elected gang youth themselves must be involved in both these kinds of coord mated 
efforts. Formal as well as informal social controls must be built at the local level 
to reduce gang violent and criminal activities, ... * j 

Our goals and objectives through these special local community structures and 
programs should not necessarily be elimination of gangs and all dehnquent or crime 
activity at least in the short term. We need to be more modest and realistic. Our 
roal should be both the reduction of gang violence and more senous crime activities. 
The objectives we choose should be more effective cross agency coordination at policv 
and field operational levels and especially improved general communication with 
gang youths and their families. Some outside authoritative agency Preferably a 
criminal justice planning state agency, should be integrally involved in olanning. 
monitoring these local efforts, and acting as effective conduits for federal policies 

^"0ur(}anl' Violence Reduction Program in Little Village is one promising effort to 
reduce serious gang violence among 100 hardcore older gang youth, 17 to 2o years 
of age Thirty-eight percent of one of the two warring coalitions of gang youth served 
(n=52i recently stated in a series of field interviews that they were involved as of- 
fenders in a gang homicide in the previous six months. Police, outreach youth work- 
ers some former gang members, probation, and pre-trial court service workers are 
in contact with each other, share information about targeted gangs and gang youth, 
and collaborate closely in control and supervision, as well as providing social sup- 
port training, and job opportunities. The gang violence reduction team is on the 
Street from 4:00 p.m. to 12:00 midnight or 1:00 a.m , or later as needed, weekdays 
and weekends to control gang outbreaks, counsel gang youths, protect the commu- 
nity from gang violent activity, and facilitate a greater involvement of targeted gang 
youth with conventional institutions. , , r j 

In thi=; process, a local neighborhood organization has been formed, compnsing 
churches park department centers, boys and giris clubs, aldermen s otlice, a job 
agency local block clubs, and resident groups, local businesses, and representatives 
of a large community organization. This special community group supports the work 
of the interagency gang violence reduction team, as well as assists other local insti- 
tutions to more afiectively reach out to targeted gang youths, communicate with and 
provide, on an individual more than a collective basis, access to legitimate resources 
and at the same time require conformity to conventional or legitimate standards of 

^'""The preliminary estimated results of this experiment, after 18 months of oper- 
ation have been' some efiective local community mobilization of interest and re- 
source^ on behalf of and to some extent in cooperation with these gang youth Many 
of these youth have been reintroduced to school and training programs. We have 
obtained many jobs, usually not very good jobs, for hardcore vouths. Most important, 
there has been a reduction in gang homicides from eight to four, at least during the 
first 12 month program period, an absolute reduction in aggravated gang assaults 
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in the past six months, and a marked reduction in the rate of increase in aggravated 
gang batteries, compared to a prior eighteen month period in the same ar'^a and 
^^^^^ ^^^y- '^^"^^ ^ community surveys, pohce data coiiection 

and lengthy mtemews of 100 targeted hardcore gang vouths have been cairied out' 
We wi shortly commence our Time II community surveys, analysis of police data' 
and collection and analysis of individual youth data over the program period to de' 
termine whether our program has been truly effective. 

It is critically important that whatever course the Congress, the President, and 
lederal agencies follow in confronting the gang problem effective program planning 
research and evaluation procedures be constructed before actual local program oper- 
ations begin. We need to know systematically what programs and strategies work 
in what communities, with which gangs, and with which particular youth We also 
need to be wise enough to genuinely seek to reduce the gang problem and not to 
lail prey to quick fixes and opportunistic claims of particular organizations. 
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Senator Koiil. Thank you very much, Dr, Spergel. 

I would like to just pursue two lines of questioning with the 
panel. The first one is, to what extent is the breakdown of our fam- 
ilies and the existence of poverty, to what extent are these two con- 
ditions central to the problems that we are now facing with juve- 
nile youth gangs and criminals in general? To what extent is the 
breakdown in families and the condition? of poverty in v/hich so 
many of these people live central? 

Do you wish to respond, Doctor? 

Mr. Spkr(;fl. I think they are both important. Sometimes they 
are only partially related. Sometimes you have families with two 
children with parents, but the parents both are working. This oc- 
curs in Asian communities where gangs are spawned or in His- 
panic communities. You get single-parent families in the black 
comnriunity doing a good job with their kids. They aren^t ganr 
members. You get four kids in a family, two are gang members and 
two arc not — two are going to college. 

In some communities, you note that the gang problem has 
spread or I think developed rather than spread in many, many 
cities throughout the country, some of these cities are developing 
communities are places where there has been industrialization 
where the GNP, whatever it is called, the level of income has been 
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going up, but there is a disruption which occurs. Local services are 
not appropriately targeted to these kids. They are isolated. 

So these are two complex factors that operate rather differently. 

Senator Kohl. Mr. Galipeau? 

Mr. Galipeau. In South Central Los Angeles, we have an inter- 
esting phenomenon. This is certainly the case in our projects in 
Watts, Willowbrook, Compton. they are really impoverished areas, 
yet the RoUin' Sixties Gang and the A-Train Gangster Crip Gang, 
those are three-bedroom, two-bath homes largely, who come from 
good families in a lot of cases, schoolteacher mothers and hard- 
working fathers, this type of thing. 

You can't just generalize and say it is total poverty. Once the 
gang thing took hold in South Central Los Angeles, it took hold of 
the good part, the nicer neighborhoods as well as the projects. 

Senator Kohl. Is there any other comment on that? The family 
breakdov/n and the situation of poverty, to what extent does it con- 
tribute to our problem today? 

M Graika? 

Mr. Graika. As far as the family breakdown, one of the reasons 
why I think we have such seriousness of a gang problem at this 
poin^ and why we will see pr bably even a worse problem is be- 
cause of the situation of babies having babies, teen parents who 
don't know how to raise a child who maybe were not raised right 
themselves, who maybe have become abusive and neglect the kids, 
are involved in drugs and alcohol. 

We always talk about these mentoring programs and role models. 
Ultimately, your number one role model is your parents, and if 
t\iey are screwed up and you are raised that way, there is a good 
chance you are going to follow in their footsteps. 

Senator KOHL. Do you find a lot of that when you look at some 
of these gang members and you look behind them and take a look 
at what their parenting situation is? Do you find a lot of that? 

Mr. Graik.'X. a lot of that, definitely. 

Senator KOHL. Mr. Brown? 

Mr. Brown. It is a very complicated situation, as Mr. Galipeau 
said. RoUin' Sixties is from very affluent families. But yet, poverty 
plays a great role in what goes on out there. 

I think that the general decline within our civilization has over- 
all contributed to a new culture, a culture that has a different kind 
of pride, a different kind of machismo, a different faniily structure, 
gangster rap music, the style, this whole new thing of, I am a drug 
king, I am a shot caller. 

I would say that it just doesn't come down to one or two situa- 
tions like family or poverty. It is the overall hypocrisy that I think 
that has been developed within our society. As you know, our edu- 
cational system has declined. There has been political corruption. 
Across the board, things have not been what they should be. 

I think the role model syndrome is very, very negative, because 
I don't think that we can talk about role models anymore. The role 
models might be Snoop Doggy Dogg, who is up for murder but yet 
has a number one record on the pop chart and who is admired by 
these individuals. 

So they have a new culture, and the only way that we can 
change that is through education, through a certain kind of inter- 
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vention, but also enforcement is very important, because there are 
hard-core gangsters that need law enforcement. 

That is why I said in my opening that I talk about partnerships 
and coalition, because no one element is going to bring a change. 
It is only through our collective efforts that I feel we can make a 
change. 

Senator KOHL. Finally, there are people who say that many, if 
not most of these young people, look at their world and see hope- 
lessness and that that has a lot to do with the direction in which 
their lives go. One of the things we need to do is show them that 
there is another way, something that they can say "yes** to, which 
will lead to a better life, so that when they make their choice as 
to how they are going to proceed in their life, they see something 
out there that is more attractive than hopelessness and that that 
can help turn this thing in the right direction. 

I am interested in your comment on that. 

Mr. Graika? 

Mr. Graika. Yes. I think definitely the sense of hopelessness ex- 
ists with the teenagers out there today. A lot of them don't see any 
light at the end of the tunnel. They don*t equate a high school edu- 
cation or education in any form* as leading to success. 

A lot of these kids get into the gangs for the very reason of this 
sense of hopelessness. They just feel that there is nothing out there 
for them, and that is why they live for the moment. They don't en- 
vision what consequences what they do today will have, how it is 
going to affect them tomorrow, let alone a couple of years down the 
road. So they live for the moment, and I think they are very spon- 
taneous in their actions. That is why you see the little remorse that 
they have, because they just act on the moment. 

Senator KOHL. Thank you. 

Mr. Brown? 

Mr. Brovvn. This is a very important phase. The Amer-I-Can 
Program is in eight States. Ninety-five percent of our staff are ex- 
convicts and ex-gang members. As Mr. Galipeau will tell you, they 
are some of the most important or strongest gang members in the 
country. 

The reason that we are able to attract them is because we deal 
with education, we deal with bonding, and we deal with economics. 
All of our contracts mainly employ these gang members and ex-con- 
victs. They are working in conjunction with the lieutenant colonel. 
They are working in conjunction with schools. We are in schools, 
juvenile camps, communities. We train policemen with ex-gang 
members ani ex-convicts. 

Our people are now a part of the- system. I do not oversee them. 
In the eight States that they are m, you don't have to measure the 
success because they have become an integral part of those cities, 
working with agencies. So there is a lot of hope. 

With the Government now talking about the resources for a pro- 
gram, if this comes about, I will guarantee you that you will see 
a t^-emendous change in gang activity in this country. 

Senator KOHL. Yes sir? Mr. Galipeau? 

Mr. Galipeau. Whether you know it or not, this ties in with your 
last question, too, because even in the middle-class gang areas like 
the Rollin' Sixties, this hopelessness is endemic. They can be in the 



Watts Projects and the RoUin' Sixties. They don't see any type of 
way out. To them, it is live for today, the hell with tomorrow, be- 
cause what do we have for tomorrow? 

The first thing I really saw when I wrote the program that is at- 
tachment B to my testimonv was this, that the only way they are 
going to see this is to have these original gangsters, the older gang 
members who screwed up, who have ^ ne to the penitentiary, who 
have come out to tell them, don't do what I did. Don't have to go 
through this. They look up to these guys. 

Jim Brown came along and started doing it on a large scale, and 
I didn't miss a Wednesday night. I was there until midnight every 
Wednesday night when he had these meetings, where I could bring 
to his own personal home— which is beautiful, up in the Hollywood 
Hills— I would bring gang members from the ghetto, as many as 
I could fit in my car, up there. They saw that there is a way, there 
is a method of hope, and the life management skills that come 
through that program and the things my OG's try to point out to 
them show these guys you don't have to go to the pen to learn your 
lesson. 

Senator KOHL. Dr. Spergel? 

Mr. Spergel. I am not sure I could add much to what has been 
said. The hopelessness is more the way we see it. The kids on the 
street on a day-to-day basis are shooting, they are driving around. 
They can't make it, and so they make the best of what they have 

i?ot. . ^ 

^ Jobs and school, the attitudes of the larger community are not 
sufficient. They have to be helped to get the jobs and to keep them. 
They have to be trained. These guys have failed at school very 
often They don't have the skills, the attitude skills or the reading 
and writing skills, to do the job. One has to be patient with them 
and to train them on an effective basis. 

You need police involvement, you need a controlled involvement 
as well as opportunities with these guys. It has to work together. 

Senator KOHL. I thank you very much. 

Senator Cohen? 

Senator COHEN. Thai A you very much. 

Mr. Brown said something that I think is important in terms of 
the complexity of the issue and also focusing upon the economy. 
Last year, I toured South Central Los Angeles with Senator Bill 
Bradley, and what struck me was the vast wasteland out there of 
factories being closed and barbed wire being wrapped around old 
dilapidated buildings. Equally impressive was the number of liquor 
stores per block. 

Mr. Galipkai;. They tried to take care of that 2 years ago, sir. 
They burned most of those liquor stores down. 

Senator Cohen. It was, I think, symptomatic of the hopelessness 
that is in a community. I was struck by the difference You don't 
see too many liquor stores in Beverly Hills and in other parts of 
the nioro affluent areas. 

This notion of living for the moment, it is not only gang members 
who are living for the moment, it really reflects much of our soci- 
ety, doesn't it? That is part of the problem we have today. It is 
down to the gang level, but we are living for the moment. We have 
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credit card mentaiity. Wc arc living in the age of what has been 
called future shock. 

It used to be tiiat wc used to borrow monev in order to provide 
tnr our children. Now we borrow money from them for ourselves 
and that is what this whole budget debate is about. We are spend- 
ing,' billions and billions and borrowing it and saying, you pay the 
tab somewhere down the line. It is a total reversal 

Wo have MT\', in which we have split-second images coming on 
and that is where they establish some of their values be it in the 
rapper.- or other types of music. 

I was particularly interested in what Dr. Spergel said about the 
rcductum ot gang violence has to be our objective. It is not the re- 
auction ol gangs but the reduction of gang violence 

I luTo wa.- something that you said, Mr. Galipeau, that we are 
t.ot going to get nd of the gangs. They are going to be there. What 
w(. tiave to do is reduce the level of violent activity. 

1 must .-ay, as I was listening to Jim Brown talk about the new 
culture in our society, there is a level of violence throughout our 
-MCKMy that IS being reflected by the gangs themselves now. You, 
.Mr hrown. came fnim a violent sport, a real violent sport and 
j'Miay It may be even more violent than when vou played All the 
lot.- i.iat \,,u took and the many that I used 'to watch, and you 
would Ket up m a very slow, seemingly painful way to go back to 
IKH huddle, but 1 look at tho level of violence today in football and 
I M e t hr.-e kamikaze squad.- coming down, hurling their bodies 
^i-mg th.'ir helmet.- as -pears, trying to take out a punt returner 
or take out the quarterback What is rewarded is how violent thev 
lai; make that hit 

We are looking at Shaquille O'Neal, a terrific young basketball 
pljver. np down the backboard, and that is celebrated today too 
not the .-oaritig grace of some of the other ball players but how vio- 
i«'nt We cvi: pla\ that sport. 

So It I.- io every aspect that we look around today. W'e have been 
.'•IdiMi; ncinng.- m several committees about violence in video 
.^■iiie> or violence in the movies. We have become a violent society 

U In n you s.-e how it filters down through, when some of the 
"Kier cnimna .- now are being inten,-ievved on various programs 
'i,e\ are >hocked at the absolute amoralitv of the voung criminals 
.-in.ng into pn.-on today. They are shocked about" how they have 
Knifd. without cause a^d without remorse. 

.Some of the older criminals say. look, 'vhen we were part of a 
.-.nig or 1 wa- a robber, if I held somebody up, I would say give me 
^■w money or your life, they usually gave me the money and I 
-i.arcd their lile. loday, you give the monev and you are still mur- 
dered So It is an absence of even any kind of morality. It is almost 
a Lord of the hhes type of situation that we have. ' 

\Se have one or two. maybe more, generations that are growing 
u(J v.li., smII pre.-ent a problem to our society. Wc mav have lo.st 
■(•it.iinly one. nia\l.e two, geiierat ion.^ right now of young peonle 
I'l int; ng a p . n t- i 

-ava^^ery on the .-ireets that I think is unprecedented, and 

Mr SiM-.K(,|-| I wanted to interrupt you. Senator. I am not sure 
< .vouiig propie are an> more savage than they u.sed to be. they 
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just have better instruments. The rise in the last 3 years in gang 
violence and gang homicides is a function almost completely of 
semi-automatic weapons. 

So if the country is really concerned about violence, the simplest 
thing to do is to develop effective gun control. That is even more 
important than controlling gangs. 

Senator Cohen. Mr. Brown, you said that there rnay be no role 
model.- The question that occurred to me is that if you were not 
a superstar, would it be a fair comment that you wouldn't have 
commanded the same respect that you do? You have an influence 
on the people who come up to your home in the Hills. They come 
up to your home to meet with you because they have respect for 
what you accomplished during your professional life, either in 
sports or in the movies. 

So role models do have an impact, do they not? 

Mr. Brown. Sir. 1 would like to say this to you. They are no dif- 
ferent than you. You acknowledged t]\e fact that I played and that 
1 got up slow. But from the standpoint of the quality of this hear- 
ing, if I came here and talked about football, I don't think I would 
be here. 

So of course, they are affected by any notoriety. They are just 
like anyone else. Maybe not as much the fact that I played football 
but the fact that tliey could come to my home and be welcome, like 
anyone else. 

Mr. Galipkm'. That, I think, is more important. 

Mr. Brown. Also, there have been many, many years in research 
that went into my program, because in the 1960's I had an organi- 
zation called the Black Economic Union that dealt with economic 
development of black people within the system, and I engaged 
many young MBA's and many athletes around this country and af- 
fected over 400 black businesses. My development, the relations 1 
have with Oregon, although the colonel liked the fact when he 
heard I was a football player, when we sat down to design the pro- 
gram, a three-pronged program there, it really had nothing to do 
with football. 

So I do use that to a degree. 

Senator Cohen. I am not being critical. 1 am commending you. 
Mr. Brown, T understand. 

Senator CoHKN. What I want to know is. how do we structure 
this? For example, in m.y home state, there is a program in which 
we have a uniformed police officer come into the classroom. Is that 
working? Is that someone that they can ".'late to, or does it take 
a different type of individual? 

You is you have a great deal of stature within the community. 
Therefore, they are more likely to listen to you than the average 
person. Do we have to develop more role models? 

Mr. HhoV-n. I would like to make that clear. Mr. Galipcau is not 
a role model, he is an interc-^ted person. Because of the way he con- 
ducts himself, he gf^ts respect out there. W takes day to day a{)pli- 
cation. 

But I would like to make something very clear. The curriculum 
that we have is invaluable because it changes the thinking and it 
gives those individuals the ability to live their lives in a productive 
manner. Most of them do not have the life management skills, 'lim 
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Brown's personality in initially meeting these individuals is very 
important, but once they have gotten the life management skills 
I can disappear, because in eight States, I cannot be there on any 
kind of continual level. 

So it is the scientifically-developed curriculum and the partner- 
ships that we have been wise enough to develop with law enforce- 
ment and all of the other agencies and community organizations 
and the realization that these young men, gang-affected young 
men, need all of these services to get back into the system and that 
we must make economics available on this level rather than on the 
level ot your Ph.D.'s and your counselors who are going to come out 
there and give words. 

Also employment becomes highly important, even in new indus- 
tries like the movie industry, because we have a sister organization 
that employs ex-gang members and ex-convicts in that industr\- 
We have 50 new jobs ir Los Angeles. We have ten in New York 
because of this kind of tuing. We have two sporting goods stores 
and we have a security company which creates employment and ec- 
onomics. 

Our organization, the way it is structured, most of the economics 
and salaries go to the ex-convicts and the ex-gang members who 
are certified to teach this program. My men and ex-convicts and ex- 
gang bangers teach his men life management skills in Oregon and 
across the counti^. 

So it is a base, but I do think goal model would be appropriate 
because actually a goal model would not make any of us God But 
thank you very much. 

Mr. Gai..IPKAI\ I can relate to that a little bit. Senator. You and 
1 remember, Jim, playing football. 1 v/as a little kid at the time 

Mr. BkowN'. Yes, you did. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CiALlPEAr. At any rate, the.se guys don't. These are 17-yoar- 
old guys who grew up on the streets. When they meet him, ii is 
where he is coming from, his sincerity, and his interest in making 
them help themselves that brings this man, not his old davs as an 
actor. 

Senator CoiiKx. I was going to go on to the point that the role 
models may change. You mentioned on^ of the top-selling c^tars 
today who is being charged with murder and has the number one 
record. 

Mr. Browx. Snoop Doggy Dogg. 

Senator Conicx. Right. Should an effort be made to use role mod- 
els to change their behavior? Influencing them to realize the kind 
of impact that they can have upon shapmg lives for a better cnd'^ 
How can we do that? 

Mr. Galifkal*. I think they have the role models. If you sit there 
and take the guys that Jim and I are trying to motivate, once we 
get an OG gang member, maybe that is 28 years old, has been in 
the joint for 5 years, has probably done his dnve-bys, killed people 
has a reputation down on the streets, this guy, th'ey will listen to' 
more than they will Jim, more than they will me. Once we get him 
thinking right through his life management skills program or 
through him coming to us, that is the guy who can influence the 
younger, more dangerous, what they call the locals 
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Mr Brown. The culture created a new role model, and those role 
models or those individuals who have put their work m. 

To answer another question from an earlier statement, your pris- 
ons give a young man more status. Most of your power is ip your 
prisons A lot of your orders come from your prisons. If you do not 
concentrate on what you might call education in your prisons you 
almost have no chance. Also, they supply two out of the three basic 
skills— food, shelter, and clothing, and also social interaction. When 
a young man comes out, if there is nothing to meet him outside, 
he will gladly go back to prison. 

Senator COHEN. I will try to end this, because ii could go on tor 

a long time. , ^. r^.*.!^ 

Mr Spergel. To elaborate and change the perspective a little 
bit I think we exaggerate the influence of prison on gangs, leader- 
ship cn fellows on the streets. The guys on the street, the guys in 
prison say they have a lot of power. What they have is a lot of soli- 
darity. These are the leaders. They look up to them and they re- 
spect them. They don't control the day-to-day violence on the 
streets. This is much too spontaneous and unpredictable. 

What I think is important is the role of the police, benator 
Cohen I think there are a lot of people out on the streets, not just 
older gang members or ex-cons, but gang members themselves, 
local citizens— the police are extremely important. They have more 
contact with these kids than anybody else in the community, bome 
of them are reaching out to talk to them, to give them some re- 
spect In our project, they are referring them to the youth workers 
for jobs. They are keeping an eye on them. They are monitoring 
them Some of them know the families. The families are important. 

The schools need to reach out to these kids that are not coming 
to school and drag them into school. The agencies, the youth agen- 
cies the boys' clubs need to go out and get these kids, not simply 
do prevention with kids who are not going to be gang members. 

Citizens have a special role. They are very conflicted about these 
guys. There are a lot of good people out there in the worst commu- 
nities. They don't know whether to have these kids sent away tor- 
ever or to be of some assistance to them, because some of the kids 
are their own kids. , . _ 

So this requires getting all of these people together in some effec- 
tive way to deal with these guys, and that is not an easy process. 
We have to avoid exploitation of the problem. Jobs alone is not 
going to do it. 
Mr. Brown. Senator Cohen? 

Mr Spergel. Just one more thing, and that is our poverty pro- 
gram in the 1960 s was highly effective in empowering a lot of peo- 
ple but not many gang members. The gang problems shot up. De- 
linquency rates went up. You have to target these guys, get the 
^niys that are the most vulnerable. There are a lot of good people 
out there in the worst communities. ^ . t 

Mr Brown. One statement of fact. The Mexican Mafia in Los 
Angeies put out a directive for Mexican Americans to attack black 
Americans. If you check with the system, they are having riots at 
this time because the prison organization put that order out there. 
We are directly involved with that. There have been more riots m 
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the jails in Los Angeles in the last few weeks than anytime in its 
history because of that one order. 

Mr. Spergel. I understand, too, that based on Los Angeles sher- 
M statistics that, in fact, the gang violence rate among the African 
American community ha^i gone up, but the gang violence rate 
among Hispanics has gone down because of the xMexican Mafia 

Mr. Brown. It is just the opposite. 

Mr. Spergel. But it varies, it varies. 

Mr. Brown. The homicide, in truth, went down 75 percent in 
Watts, and the Hispanic statistics were brought in. So the statistic 
ot 1/ percent that you heard was basically overloaded with His- 
panics. 

Also, if you are from Chicago, sir, and you want to know about 
the prisons, if you do not know who Hoover is, Hoover is the most 
powerful gang leader in this country and has been incarcerated for 
rnany years. He can basically give an order and have almost any- 
thing happen. ^ 

Mr. Spergel. With due respect, the gang violence rate among 
Hispanic young people in Chicago has been higher than that among 
blacks for the last 20 years, with one or 2-year exceptions That 
rate is also higher among Hispanic gang members in Los Angeles 
than for blacks. Blacks happen to be m.ore involved, relatively 
more, in some of the drug trade. There are more issues of survival 

Mr. BROWN. And there is a peace in Watts now. 

Mr.^ Spergel. Right. The peaces don't alwavs work. SummitiT 
doesnt always work. Summitry has not worked in Los Angeles It 
is not working in Chicago. It works for a short time. So it is a very 
complicated problem. There are no easy solutions 

Senator Cohen. On that, we all agree. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for calling the hearing and 
1 want to thank both panels. All of you have demonstrated how 
complex an issue it is. We are sitting up here asking the questions 
but you are the folks down there on the front lines who know from 
your own experience, some of the answers. 

This is just the beginning o? a set of hearings that we need to 
have to learn what we should do. The pressure is on for the Fed- 
eral Government to do something. The "something" is "get tough- 
er Getting tougher means putting the hard core criminals away 
taking them off the street. 

We have to go back to what Senator Kohl was saying. We must 
deal with those youths who are on the fringe and with those who 
are on the inside. That is going to take decisions that cannot be 
made at the Federal level. We may have to provide tlie money, but 
the decisions will be made down at the local level. We need your 
wisdom and expertise. 

Mr. GALiPKAr. We have programs. One of the problems after the 
riots in I960, the Federal money just got .sent out in bushels and 
everybody wasn't ready for it. The right programs didn't get the 
money Out of this came some good programs. Out of it came n 
whole bunch of bad programs. When the Federal Government fig- 
ured out they were getting ripped off, a meat axe approach took the 
good one out with the bad. 

We have programs, tried and true, Senators, that have worked 
in our South Central Los Angeles ghetto. I have attached a small 
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list of them to my testimony. I would love to talk to individual Sen- 
ators. I would love to hear from you guys when I get back on the 
coast if ycu want to come out and see things that work. Please 
don't make the mistake of funding unknown, untried things when 
there are so many tried and true things this time that could be rep- 
licated in communities all over the United States. Thank you. 

Senator KOHL., Senator Kerrey could not be with us today be- 
cause he had an amendment on the Senate floor, but his statement 
will be made a part of the record. Lieutenant Dion of the Portland 
Police Department was unable to make it today to testify in person, 
his written statement will be made a part of the record. 

I would also like to make a part of the record a statement from 
the Children's Rights Council. r 

Finally, we will have a few written follow-up questions tor the 

rocord 

[The prepared statement of Senator Kerrey was not available at 

press time.] .,11. 4-- 1 

FThe written questions were not available at press time. J 
Senator KOHL. We thank you all. You have provided a lot oi en- 
lightenment and many good ideas. We appreciate your coming. 
This hearing is closed. . , 

[Whereupon, at 12:52 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.} 



APPENDIX 



Additional Submissions for the Record 



Prkparki) Statkmkn't of Mark N. Dion on Bkhalk of thk Tactical 

ENF-ORCKMtlNT UnIT, PORTl^vNU POLICt: DKPARTMKNT 

Good morning Senator Kohl, Senator Cohen, distinguished members of the com- 
mittee, my name is Mark Dion and I am a Lt with the Portland Mame Police De- 
partment." I am pleased to have been invited to provide a snapshot of the emerging 
■gang problem in our Slate. ^ u a • tu 

Far too often, the gang dilemma is framed in the context of urban America. I he 
media impression is that gangs are contained b> the boundaries of inner city neigh- 
borhoods. This assumption allows many in suburban and rural communities to be 
lulled into the complacency of denial. , , , j 

Portland is a coastal citv of seventv thousand residents whose playgrounds are 
punctuated with the laughter of Fafsi. Kmher, Vietnamese and Swahili; a city 
where families fird their moral code in the Torah, the Bible and the Koran. 

Portland police officers confront the challenge of servicing households which are 
culturally and linguistically isolated. These families compete for increasingly scarce 
entry level positions in manufacturing and service industries. 

The promise of such diversity is dimmed by the emergence of skinhead gangs. 
These delinquent youths are loosely organized under banners such as pash, no 
mercy crew, smash, and time posse. These young men react to the changing aemog- 
raphy with hate, intimidation and violence. Their voices decry we are losing our jobs 
to others. Their taunts of white pride foster disdain among decent Americans every- 
where 

Irving Spergel of the university of Chicago assert that rapid ethnic and racial 
changes in an area are often precursors to an increase in gang activity. This diver- 
sity has also provided a platform for intraethnic gang behavior. Cambodian and 
Vietname^efamilies are vulnerable to the predator\* forays of Asian gangmembers in 
a style reminiscentof wild west - utlaws. They exploit those of similar origin, fleeing 
back across state lines with impunity. ^ u . 

We Have engaged the thunder gang and Asian streetwalker boys of northeastern 
Massachusetts We have also documented the presence of the New York City BTK. 
Burglaries in the small bedroom community of Cumberland are traced to Viet gang 
members of Springfield Mass. A gang involved armed robbery in Westbrook leads 
local detectives to Boston and San Francisco. , , , . 

Six weeks ago the home of a Vietnamese family was invaded by armed men. 
These five predators bound the teenage children with duct tape and proceeded to 
threaten the mother at gim and knifepoint, escapingwiththefamilysentiresayings. 

Investigators traced these offenders to a Viet street gang based in Worccstor. 
Mass. These outbws are members of the CA^ bang. Detectives from that city hold 
this gang responsible for numerous home invi»..ions thro\ighout Western Massachu- 
setts. 
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mace. In one instance they beat someone with a human thigh bone. Those attempt* 
ing to intercede were maced by other eang members. FSU Portland understands the 
axiom: the greater the fear * * * the greater the status * * * this spiral is des- 
tined to end in tragedy. 

Investigators are cun-ently tracking nine groups in our city which exist at variou« 
stages in gang evolution; seven other groups have announced their presence with 
gratliti. Today graffiti vandalism is a contagion of disorder reaching epidemic pro- 
portions, the cost of which climbs ever skyward. 

We estimate approximately oi.e hundred of our youth in the great portland area 
have begiin to explore this troubling dynamic. We must guard however again<^t 
overlabehng those who may have but an intermittent contact with gang activity 

Intensive enforcement tactics have succeeded in preventing "gangs from becom- 
ing a permanent blight upon Portland. Rather gangs are a shifting condition of asso- 
ciation trying on a set of values and behaviors to meet a hidden need of beloncinir 
ana acknowledgement. The red flag are all in place. 

A report released in December of last year by the Maine Dept of Human Sei-vice^ 
in collaboration with the Edmund Muskie Institute of Public AfTairs catalogued the 
impressionsof 542 Maine professionals from the fields of education, public health 
police services, religious organizations and a variety of social welfare disciplines' 
1 he study quantified the experiences and observations of these individuals regard- 
ing intrapersonal violence among youths in the state of Maine. 

One fifth of the respo-idents interpreted the incidence of Wolence as act^ per- 
potrated by gangs or ^Toups. Sixty five percent of the events appeared to have in- 
volved intolerance of differences as a cause factor. 

A survey commissioned in the Spring of 1993 by the center for disease control ex- 
amined risk behaviors of youth in Maine. Twenty four hundred students were <;am- 
pled. Twenty.one percent admitted to carrying a gun. knife or club; seven and a haK 
percent afTinned their weapon of choice was a guu. 

Today two of our city's five high schools are patrolled by private security miards 
A recent stafT development session, involving teachers and police oflicers, attempted 
to detme elements which a coming together to create what school officials character- 
ize as an environment of intimidation. 

Two hundred non attending school age youth were also interviewed by the Muskie 
Institute— forty percent admitted to having a weapon in their possession in the pnor 
calendar month. One fifth of that sample stated the weapon of choice was a cun 

According to the Portland YWCA street program, an average of three hundred 
homeless youth survive on our city streets. These youngsters are as young as eleven 
years old. These youths often escape from unhealthy, disorganized, violent and sexu- 
ally abusive families. To preserve their own sense of safety thev mav elec* to become 
predators themselves. Adrif\ from their family of origin, these youth may ^eek out 
gangs as an alternative family structure. 

Crime is and will remain in large part a local problem. Tactics that shia respon- 
sibility are tempting but, in reality, ineffective. The Federal Government should re- 
sist the emotional demands to "manage" this crime problem but rather provide lead- 
ership in shaping public opinion to the hard social policy choices that must be made 
A vice pnncipal in my city intuitively framed this tension stating: "We are a Polar. 
Old bociety. Our collective expectation is that crime can be solved in relatively short 
order. Our solutions muf;t be geared to the long term. 

The Bureau of Justice statistics reports that ninety one percent .)f the police ai'en- 
cies in this country have fewer than fifty onicers. The formation of gang units in 
agencies ol this size is an unrealistic deployment of re.sourccs. Communitv policing- 
meanwhile proposes fewer specialties in favor of empowered line officers The dU- 
swer for small cities with limited revenues may not lie with hirino more officers but 
creating conditions t.iat foster more effective policing. 

Recently, the Portland Police Depy.rtment opened an outreachoffice in our most 
densely poDulated neighborhood. Kifly percent of the households there are headed 
by single females It is a neighborhood plagued by prostitution, domestic violence 
burglary and juvenile crime. It is a place where children are at risk * ' ' neul^cted 
children who may seek out pangs as a refuge. 

The initial rendent reaction to crime was more cops. Instead we chose to develop 
.1 partner>hip wuh the rnivorsity of Southern Maine Cradiiatc School (,f nur-inr^ 
and the city puhhc health department It not only leadion thai is lu-edcd but 
early intei-vention. ] he public health model shifts the paradigm of voulh crime nwav 
Hum simply a I. .aw Enforcement response 

We must broaden our vision of comma nit- to include a home centered strategy 
The seeds of violent behavior are planted in the home We must target child care 
parenting skills, nutrition and the effect of domestic violence upon children in order 
t(» short circuit the evolution of potential gang memlieis 
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I cannot advocate a response for those cities gripped m the sise of open gang war- 
fare I pray that I mav never achieve such an expertise. The go d of our agency is 
to strengthen a community ecolog>' which will prevent such beh iviors from taking 

^^My father operates a greenhouse. He is a respected gardener whom many consult 
when their plants fail. He will sell them sprays and powderir. lie syili talk oi iight 
and watering schedules. The customers will buy his products, leaving happy with 
the knowledge they will see immediate results. 

In those instances. Dad will shake his head and comment that no one really 
want<; to work the soil. No one cares to work on their knees, staming their hands 
with the dark earth, preparing it for the task ahead. Such labor is not glamorous 
and yields ver\' little immediate gratification but it holds the key to eventual sue- 
cess 

The gang crimes we have investigated were r^ncluded successfully, through inter- 
agency eff6rts at the local level. MarshaUing the efforts of the seven or eight FBI 
agents in our state would not have changed the equation in any measurable way. 
Those agents have always been ready to help but they are strapped as it is. 

The U S Attorneys office in Maine has a positive working relationship ynth local 
law enforcement. When and if gangs rise to the level of criminal organizations. 1 
am confident of their support within the framework of existing tederal statutes. 

The limited platform from which Federal law enforcement operates will not help 
prevent the emergence of gangs in our state. They will be in spite of their best in- 
tentions, the spravs and powders I spoke of earlier. , . ^ .,. u 1 J 

Direct your energies and limited resources to strengthening families, schools and 
civic advocacy groups which can cancel the allure that gangs present lo our chil- 
dren. 

Work the soil. Thank you for your attention. 



Statkmks t ok Thk Chim)Kk:n's Hu;irrs Ct^LNt'u. 

There i<^ a definite link between familv structure and violence. The movie "Boyz 
*N The Hood." brought this out very cleariy, in showing that gangs were leplacing 

^"^Reiarr^ers and commentators have documented that children of single parent 
famines do less well than children with two parents on all indicators. This is true 
whether involvement in drugs and crime, school peiformance, or other problems are 
measured (CRC Report R123>. c - ^ 

Sincle parents do all thev can for their children, and many children of single pai - 
ents turn cut fine. But statistically, ?uch children do less well than children with 

^^^Most^chifdren of single parent families are being raised without their fathers. Fa- 
ther ab'^ence according to David Blankenhorn, Institute for Ainencan families, and 
syndicated columnist William Raspberry, is the greatest social problem we lace 
today See research bv John Guidubaldi Ph.D. Kent State Umversity, Kent. Ohio. 

Government laws have had the unintended consequence of breaking up families— 
throuch no-fault divorce, welfare laws, housing policies, and a distorted focus solely 
on economic issues in the event of divorce. Our CRC polling has indicated that par- 
ents who know they have to work with the other parent on raising the child alter 
divorce are less Itke'ly to divorce. . . ^ ■ r -i 

Government needs to get out of the way of family formatujn, family presei-Nation, 
and familv restructuring in the event of divorce. 

Ways in which the government could do this, and tliereby reduce the likelihood 
of gang violence, are: 

1. Pass welfare reform; ■ , , , ■ i 

2 Promote marriage. Encourage the states to consider braking mecha- 
nism^ for divorce such as in Virginia, where a couple without children must 
wait SIX months, but with children, a year, prior to divt)rce. This can start 
the trend hack toward responsibility; trr-txe 

:i Open up public housing to two-parent lamilio. as Mil) ^fcii-lary 
('jsneros is attempting to do; , , • 

4a Teach parenting before marriage, during marriage, and in the event 
(){■ divorce. This is more than sex education, and involves baby cuddling, 
child development, and values; . r . ti- i 

•ih Heinovc the marriage t..- penalty; Mediation of ( .ivater \\ ^--hington 

DC 
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5a. In the event of divorce, stop treating children as property to be 
awarded to one parent, and denied to the other parent. Enable parents to 
have the efTective. low -cost ways to enforce access that have proven success- 
ful, such mediation, visitation staff, counseling, and expedited handling ac- 
cess complaints; 

5b. Fund research into the relationship between family structure and 
gang violence. There is a paucity of such research at present. 

The new director of the federal child support office. David Grav Ross, issued a 
statement on his first day in office in January that talked of the ni>ed of. children 
for "two parents and four grandparents." More public officials need u» make similar 
statements. 




